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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_ 
N R. DISRAELLT has been playing a curious game with regard to 
Mr. Fawcett’s clause on the Corrupt Practices’ Bill throwing 
the cost of hustings, polling-booths, and other mechanical expenses 
on the constituency. This clause was adopted in two divisions in 
the House of Commons this day week (in the Saturday sitting), 
and on Monday night, Mr. W. E. Forster, groping his way 
dimly towards Mr. Disraeli’s inscrutable purposes, asked whether 
there was any truth in a rumour that the Government intended 
to propose its being struck out again. The question was evidently 
intended only to elicit a denial, but Mr. Disraeli got very angry, 
called the question ‘unusual, unparliamentary, and inconvenient,” 
and declined to answer it. Thereupon, Mr. Gladstone asked 
whether the Government would give fair notice of any alteration 
they might propose, to which Mr. Disraeli replied almost spite- 
fully that nothing in his conduct of the business of the House had 
given any reason to suppose he should attempt a surprise. ‘I 
should certainly not propose any but the most routine amend- 
ment,” he added, ‘‘ without giving due and parliamentary notice 
of my intention.” 


Yet after this curious prelude, what did happen was this,—the 
Lord Advocate first gave notice of his intention to extend Mr. 
Fawcett’s new proviso to Scotland, which threw everybody off 
their guard, and only late on Tuesday night did the Solicitor- 
General give notice of his intention to reverse the decision of the 
House on Mr. Fawcett’s clause, and omit it. The Government 
said on Wednesday that they had done their best to adopt it, 
but found it impracticable, owing to technical legal difficulties 
connected with the county-rating system. Mr. Henley, himself 
a perfect master of the county-rating system, pooh-poohed this 
difficulty, and supported the clause ; yet, in spite of this and of Mr. 
Newdegate’s support, the Government succeeded on ‘Thursday in 
getting the House to reverse its decision by a majority of 18,—115 
to97. Mr. Fawcett then gave notice that on the third reading 
he would move to have the Bill recommitted for the reinsertion of 
the clause, and this he did last night, and was beaten by 102 to 91. 


Mr. Ayrton avenged the blow. When the House met on Tues- 
day in the evening to discuss the Metropolitan Cattle Markets’ 
Bill, Mr. Ayrton at once called attention to the empty state of 
the House. Being a resumed sitting,—the House having been 
once ‘made ” that day,—a count-out was legitimate even before 
enough members had arrived to ‘‘make” a House at all; and 
though the Speaker was indignant at the unscrupulous device, 
and hesitated for some minutes to gain time, Mr. Ayrton 
insisting, the House was counted out, and the evening lost. A 
case of clearer Parliamentary vendetta could not be conceived. Mr. 
Disraeli had defeated a measure favoured by the Liberals by 
4 mancouyre, and Mr. Ayrton defeated the favourite measure of 
the moment among the Tories by an equally creditable manceuvre. 
Does Mr. Ayrton wish to be thought the fittest weapon with 
which to fight Mr. Disraeli ? 





The two strongest amendments to the Bribery Bill were lost 
= Saturday - Sir F. Goldsmid proposed that when a victorious 
candidate was unseated for bribery, his non-bribing competitor, 


if supported by a third of the electorate, should have the seat. 
This provision, which would have made bribery nearly impossible, 
was objected to, on the ground that the majority, though guiltless 
of bribe-taking, might be disfranchised for the sins of a few; to 
which Mr. Lowe made the powerful retort that they were dis- 


80 | franchised anyhow, for their choice was not only deprived of his 


seat, but disqualified for another contest. Many Liberals, how- 
ever, shrank from the amendment, and it was lost by 78 to 49. 
Mr. Clay then proposed a declaration on honour to be made by 
the member, with a penalty of 500/. for lying, a proposal which 
would compel the briber to incur enormous social risk. It would 
be very difficult for a man convicted of lying when on honour to 
keep his place in society. It was held, however, that the bad 
would make the declaration, while the good would not, and the 
amendment was lost by 85 to 45. 


At the inauguration of the Romsey monuments to Lord Palmer- 
ston on Tuesday,—namely, a statue in bronze, by Noble, situate in 
the market-place, and said to be admirable, and a stained-glass 
window in the Abbey representing various matters exceed- 
ingly alien from Lord Palmerston’s nature,—Lord Granville’s 
finished and most artistic speech, on which we have commented 
elsewhere, was followed by one from Mr. Lowe, not nearly so apt 
to the subject, for there was some exaggeration in it, and one 
could not help feeling that when Mr. Lowe spoke of Lord Palmer- 
ston keeping ‘‘the House of Commons in a proper state of mind 
by his untiring and inexhaustible good-humour,” what he really 
meant was that he kept it apathetic about Reform. On the whole, 
the last thing we should say of Lord Palmerston is that he kept 
the House of Commons in a “proper state of mind by his 
untiring and inexhaustible good-humour.” He kept it, on the 
contrary, in far too indifferent and flippant a state of mind, and 
rarefied the political air for the gales and squalls which have 
followed. But Mr. Lowe said well that on subjects for which 
Lord Palmerston cared, no one knew better how to pick out at the 
end of a fatiguing debate all that required comment and explana- 
tion,—and what was quite as important, to discard all irrevelant 
matters. 


Mr. Gladstone, who was invited to the ceremonial, was unable 
to attend ; but on the following day he received an address from 
the Corporation of Romsey, and made a speech, in which he 
eulogized Lord Palmerston’s preference of public duty to private 
inclination, but speedily passed on to the policy of conciliating 
Ireland. His newest point was the injury Ireland suffered from 
St. George’s Channel, “ for if we went backwards and forwards 
from England to Ireland, from among Englishmen to be among 
Irishmen, as we pass from Hampshire to Wilts, we should long 
ago have acquired a higher idea of the great duties still incumbent 
on usin reference to Ireland.” That is true, and it is most strange 
to observe how small a strip of sea suffices to divide men whom 
no land journey would keep apart ; but what is the remedy? We 
can neither bridge nor tunnel the Irish Channel, and no multipli- 
cation of steamers could help us much. People would not cross 
the Channel, except on business, if there was a steamer every hour. 


We have elsewhere explained that the platform accepted by 
the Convention of American Democrats is a platform of State 
sovereignty as well as of repudiation. Upon this latter point the 
Republicans themselves seem shaky. A resolution requesting the 
Committee of Ways and Means to prepare a Bill levying a tax of 
10 per cent. upon United States’ Bonds was proposed by General 
Butler, and carried by 92 to 55, the majority containing 55 
Republicans, and this though repudiation had just been repudiated 
by the party assembled in Convention at Chicago. It issuggested 
that the Republicans do not like losing the Repudiator vote, and 
trust the Senate to reject any such bill; but a man is not the less 
a thief because he thinks the police will take the handkerchief 
from him. The Committee of Ways and Means reported unani- 





mously against such a bill as fatal to American character and 
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eredit; but there is more dishonesty among American Liberals 
than their friends elsewhere can either tolerate or pardon. 


The Telegraphs’ Bill passed through Committee on Tuesday after 
much discussion, but little real opposition. It is clear that a great 
majority of the House is in favour of the measure, and the only 
real objection is the one raised by Mr. Goschen, that Government 
is about to give the Telegraph Companies too high a price. 
Government is to pay twenty years’ purchase, or a maximum sum 
of 6,000,000/.; and Mr. Goschen contends that with a dividend of 
only 15 per cent. this sum is too large, by, as he hiuted, a million 
anda half. Mr. Gladstone agreed, but doubted if the bargain 
could be rescinded at this late period of the session; and tried to 
reserve the right of the next Parliament to accept or reject it, a 
very difficult thing to do. We have no doubt Mr. Goschen is 
right, but as the House of Commons is too weak to take the 
property at a value to be fixed by arbitration, as Mr. Childers 
suggested, what is to be done, except pay what the seller asks, or 
give up the scheme ? 


Yesterday week, in the House of Lords, Lord Redesdale moved 
for a copy of the Coronation Oath, and made one of his strange 
speeches, in which he laid it down as absolute truth that the 
Opposition had taken up the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
solely to unite the pulverized party, explaining precisely what 
were the conditions to be fulfilled,—that they should do some- 
thing pleasing at one and the same time to Cardinal Cullen and 
to the Liberation Society,—and how carefully they had fulfilled 
them. Lord Redesdale also laid it down that “in dealing with 
the temporalities on any matter connected with the Established 
Church, their Lordships were to consider solely and exclusively 
what was pleasing to God, without considering what was pleasin 
or otherwise to this or that body.” What strange religion it is, 
to be sure! Would Lord Redesdale recommend any other rule 
of duty on any subject whatever,—say, on the subject of attribut- 
ing low and selfish motives to the leaders of Opposition, for 
instance? And then who has told Lord Redesdale what is 
pleasing to God on this matter? Mr. Gladstone is moving pre- 
cisely because he thinks what he is doing is pleasing to God, and 
would no more shrink from saying so than Lord Redesdale from 
stating that it is displeasing to Him. Lord Redesdale talks as if 
God’s interest in tithes were a private owner's interest, quite 
separate from that of His children, like the Jew who thought the 
same about the meat-offerings in the Temple, and was answered 
by the divine saying, “‘I will take no bullock out of thy house, 
nor he-goats out of thy folds; for every beast of the forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 


The Duke of Portland's family has been a long time in England, 
but his Grace certainly does write almost as funny a style as if he 
were still half Dutch. His Grace’s agent let his Grace’s tenants 
know the other day that his Grace was disposed to favour the 
Conservative cause in North Nottinghamshire, whereon the Not- 
tingham Journal commented rather severely, regarding the intima- 
tion, not unnaturally, as the exercise of a very objectionable species 
of election influence. To this commentary the Duke of Portland 
replies in a letter as full of italics as a schoolgirl’s confidences to 
her bosom friend, much more marvellous in composition, and as 
silly in substance as the silliest schoolgirl could contrive. Take 
this, for instance, in relation to all three points,—his Grace has been 
quoting from Mr. Walter that an attack on the Irish Charch 
from mere party motives would be a very wicked thing, and then 
continues :— 

*T entirely concur with this much of Mr. Walter’s speech, and would 
only supplement it with the addition of my own personal conviction, 
viz., that there is not a single individual in the kingdom thoroughly well 
acquainted with public affuirs, who, Ip A GENTLEMAN, would deny upon 
his Aonor ; or, if otherwise, on his oath (unless a fit subject for committal 
for perjury !) that party motives, and party motives alone, have been the 
guiding star of the mover of the present onslaught on the Church, and 
unholy alliance with Demagogues, and Papists whose openly avowed 
objects are to pull down the best and most antient institution of the 
country, and set up Yankeeism in Politics and Voluntaryism and 
Popishdom in Religion.” 

Poor Duke! if that is his own ducal conviction, and that also his 
ducal manner of expressing it, there are, at least, heavy personal 
deductions to be made from the splendour of one great dukedom. 


The Pays, ‘journal of the Empire,” edited by M. de Cassagnac, 


to the wars of Mexico and Rome her disgrace ; to the progressive 
loans her ruin; to the military law her death.” She is ‘* servant- 
of-all-work of a sickly tyrant, the laughingsteck of the world, 
buffeted on one cheek by America, on the other by Prussia ;” her 
throue “creaks under the weight of robberies, totters on the heap 
of carcasses, of perjuries, of Mexican bonds, and such like heaps 
of sand,” and so on, and so on. For all these reasons the 
Commune recommends assassination as the remedy, declaring that 
‘*not much is wanting to kill one man,” and asking are “ French- 
men lower than the Servians?” The effusion is believed in Paris 
to be the work of the police, anxious to alarm the citizens with the 
ted Spectre; but it reads to us like a real manifesto brandied by 
police agents. They would not have called the Emperor a 
‘sickly tyrant,” or declared that ‘‘ nothing was free under -the 
Empire except vice.” 


Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, Member for Hastings, has taken leave 
of his constituents in an address as discreditable to our system of 
representation as it is creditable to himself personally. A man of 
good family, able, and a fair speaker, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie has 
been for twenty years connected with the House of Commons, 
many years as Assistant-Librarian, and four as member, has stood 
two contests, and now informs the electors that he retires, ‘* not 
having sufficient private means to carry him through the fair and 
legitimate expenses of such repeated contests.” In other words, 
the people cannot have the representative they have twice chosen, 
and would probably choose again, because an election is made to 
involve a ruinous expense. ‘The seat will probably go to Mr. 
Brassey, son of a triple millionaire. 


The case of James Austin, tramp in search of work, locked up 





for a fortnight by the Dunstable police and heavily mulcted, whose 
story we mentioned last week, has been elucidated this week by 
letters from the superintendent of the Dunstable police station, 
from the clerk to the Dunstable magistrates, and from himself. 
On the whole, these letters do not leave his case quite in so good 
a position as we thought it last week. It is positively stated that 
he applied as a destitute person for lodging,—which, however, he 
as positively denies,—that he was seen smoking on his straw 
bed, contrary to the regulations of the tramp ward, and that the 
pipe and tobacco were found upon him after he had denied having 
either ; and he does not in his reply reiterate his assertions on this 
last head. Moreover, both the clerk to the magistrates and the 
superintendent assert that he gave a false name,—John Collings. 
On the other hand, no reply has been made to Austin’s charge that 
so much more of his money was retained than would have sufficed 
for his board in prison and costs, and that he was refused an 
explanation as to the cash returned to him when he was released. 


Lord Winchilsea has a great desire to establish a critical repu- 
tation, but his hostile criticisms on the poem attributed by Mr. 
Henry Morley to Milton do not seem to be even smart. The 
most substantial of his objections, that ‘‘ thy my wood” is incor- 
rect, as thyme does not grow in woods, appears to be a blunder,— 
as thyme does grow in woods, on banks, and Shakespeare's cele- 
brated bank in Midsummer Night's Dream, “‘ whereon the wild 
thyme grows,” seems to have been in a wood. Lord Winchilsea’s 
criticisms on the rhymes are very wooden, and do not in the least 
shake the Miltonic impression of the epitaph. Mr. Rye, of the 
British Museum, and Mr. Bond, the Keeper of the MSS., say 
that J. M. (for which both Mr. Morley and Professor Masson 
took the initials at the end) are not J. M., but P. M.,—but 
this seems a very difficult point to decide. On the whole, we 
agree for once with Archdeacon Denison, that the, lines have the 
true Miltonic ring about them, all that Lord Winchilsea says to 
the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 


The present Lord Mayor appears to have waxed fat and kicked. 
He took offence the other day at some temperate criticisms of the 
Daily News, and wrote the editor a letter declining to give his 
reporter a place at the banquet to Lord Napier of Magdala. This 
was a very silly outbreak of personal feeling; but he appears to 
have done something sillier still in refusing to give away the 
prizes of the City of London school (a school managed by the 
London Corporation), because the Head Master,—one of the 
ablest and most eloquent clergymen in London, the Rev. E. A. 
Abbott,—had preached a sermon in Westminster Abbey which 
the Lord Mayor had not heard himself, but had heard of, and 





publishes a document received by post, and supposed to emanate 
from ‘the Revolutionary Commune of Paris.” It declares that 
** France is exhausted ; to the Coup d’Etat she owes her slavery ; 


heard of to the effect that it tended “ to set the poor — 
the rich,”—like Christ’s parable about Dives and Lazarus 
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So that the Lord Mayor took a hearsay charge against a ser- 
mon, and made it the ground of at first refusing to discharge a 
regular official duty. When, however, it was moved in the Com- 
mon Council that one of the City Members be requested to take 
his place, the Lord Mayor gave in. He had evidently thought 
that Nature abhorred a vacuum—of Lord Mayor; and finding she 
did not, that even a City Member could more than fill it, he thought 
it best not to create the vacuum. May wesuggest to the worthy 
Lord Mayor that Mr. Abbott could teach him more, both intel- 
lectually, morally, and religiously, than it had ever entered into 
his aldermanic heart to conceive ? 


A curious correspondence was published in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of July 16, between some Birmingham brassfounders 
and the Home Office, on the question of some special relaxations of 
the Factory Acts’ Extension Act, specially provided for in that 
Act, but which the Home Secretary alone is empowered by that 
Act to grant. The 30th and 31st of Victoria, c. 103, schedule 
12, gave the Home Secretary power to extend in certain trades 
the limiting hours of work without extending the actual number 
of hours of work, whenever ‘ the customs and exigencies” of 
certain trades rendered such an extension desirable. Messrs. 
Tonks, brassfounders, requested this relaxation for the lacquerers 
in their trade, asking that the limits of work should be 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m., but expressing their intention to fix the regular hours of 
the lacquerers’ work from nine till one and half-past two till half- 
past six. It is important to have lacquerers at work after the regu- 
lar workmen have gone away, in order to secure their work from the 
action of the atmosphere. All the brassfounders and apparently the 
lacquerers themselves concurred in the request, nor can we find out 
any reasonable objection to it. However, the odd part of the corres- 
pondence is that the Home Office would not urge any objection. Sir 
James Fergusson said, in questionable English, that ‘‘ as lacquerers 
do not fall within any custom or exigency ” (do they fall out of 
it, then, or where ?), and as the general trades cease to work after 
6 p.m., their request could not be complied with, and no reason or 
shadow of a reason could be extorted. At last they were referred 
to the Inspector of the district, who referred them to their own 
solicitor to construe the Act, and there the matter ended, with 
exceedingly little either of reason or courtesy on the part of the 
Home Office and its subordinates. Could no Liberal member be 
found to make Mr. Gathorne Hardy more articulate? 


A correspondent of the Levant Herald writing from Massowah 
‘describes the state of affairs in Abyssinia after the departure of 
the British, Wagshum Gobayze, who has occupied Debra Tabor, 
now claims the supreme authority, and is menacing Kassai, our 
principal ally. It is believed he will defeat him, and take away 
the stores we presented to him, and will then be acknowledged 
suzerain of all Abyssinia. ‘The rivals are at present eagerly 
claiming the right to nominate the Bishop or Abuna, who must be 
‘consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch in Cairo, a person over whom 
England could, if she chose, exercise some influence. It will be 
wiser, however, in the interest of Abyssinia to let Wagshum 
Gobayze, who is by farthe stronger character of the two competitors, 
win the game, if he can, and establish a single rule throughout 
Abyssinia. 


A meeting of the Crédit Foncier of England was held on 
Wednesday, when it was stated that Mr. Albert Grant, the 
governor, had resigned, and Mr. Mowatt, as chairman of the 
Board, made an unpleasantly frank speech. He said the cause 
of the losses sustained by the company, losses amounting to 
100,000/., was that capital had been locked up in investments as 
yet yielding no return, and it had been so locked up because 
inducements were offered too strong for human virtue to resist. 
The Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, for example, offered 
the Crédit Foncier 386,000/. to float the stock, paying most of it 
in “stuff” debentures; and soon. Messrs. Peto and Betts had also 
Offered them 266,000/. for ‘‘ floating” the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway A Debentures for 607,700/. The directors were 
to receive a commission of 10 per cent. over all profits above 10 
per cent., and therefore they took these bonds; and Mr. Mowatt 
said the managing director received 72,000/., and the other 
directors as much, and he asked the shareholders if they, in the 
same position, would not have felt tempted too? A committee of 
gg was refused, and apparently the shareholders intend 
= pe Mr. Mowatt, who is quite guiltless in the matter, to make 
t he can of affairs, and “hold the other directors till 

*¥ get them out of the scrape.” Are not the directors respon- 





sible for commission received if profits are unreal, or does the vote 
of the shareholders accepting the dividend put them out of Court? 





It is reported, by telegraph from Japan, that the Mikado has 
reissued the old laws against the conversion of Japanese to Chris- 
tianity. This means, we presume, that be has threatened all 
converts with death, a penalty actually inflicted, we believe, only 
in Bokhara and some Arabian cities. If this is really the mean- 
ing of the law, there is trouble in store for Japan, for France 
will never endure the execution of a number of converts, even if 
we do, which is, to judge from all experience, more than doubt- 
ful. The day is passed for autos-da-f2, though imprisonment for 
conversion is still endured in Spain and Russia. 


The Bishop of Vizen, a leading member of the Portuguese 
Chamber of Deputies, has been appointed Minister of the Interior, 
the only instance, if we recollect aright, in this century, of a 
high ecclesiastic becoming, out of Spain, a Minister of State. 
The creeds have been too jealous of each other, but in a country 
of one doctrine like Portugal we see little good and much harm 
in prohibiting the clergy from contact with civil life. Dr. Tait 
would make a capital Home Secretary, and acquire quite novel 
ideas about the Irish Church. 


The Select Committee on the Malt Tax have presented a report, 
which contains one suggestion of importance. The general result, 
that the Malt Tax ought to be repealed, if any other equally good 
source of revenue could be discovered, is of little value, as nobody 
ever doubted that the tax in itself and by itself made beer 
dear, impeded the rotation of crops, and interfered with the 
cultivation of inferior barley. The Committee, however, mention 
that the consumption which up to 1830 had been stationary for 
100 years at 25,000,000 bushels a year, began to rise in that year 
until in 1866 it reached 45,000,000 bushels for England only, and 
52,000,000 for the United Kingdom. ‘The consumption being 
thus elastic, it is believed by the Committee that it would be 
greatly increased by a reduction of duty. 


The Daily Telegraph makes a statement, not yet confirmed from 
any other source, that petroleum has been discovered in county 
Monaghan. If this is correct, Ireland possesses a supply of fuel 
which may almost compensate for her want of coal, the greatest 
of the grievances she has to plead against nature. 


Although the business transacted in National Stocks this week 
has not been, to say, extensive, prices generally have been well 
supported. Consols for money have been done at 94§, 3 ; ditto 
for account, 943, 3. Reduced and New Three per Cents., 94§, 2 ; 
and Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 203. prem. Bank Stock has marked 
245 to 247. India Stock has been firm at 212 to 215. India Five 
per Cents. have been done at 115 to 115}, and India Bonds, 25s. 
to 30s. prem. Most foreign bonds have been in improved request, 
on rather higher terms. A loan for 2,000,000/., for the Canadian 
Intercolonial Railway, partly guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, has been taken up at 1053. The scrip has been done at 
109. There has been a better feeling in the Railway Share 
Market. Money has ruled inactive, at 1} per cent. for the best 
short bills. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
22,077,334/.; in the Bank of France, 48,760,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 17. Friday, July 24, 
Brazilian, 1865... -~. a 77 


ee ee ove 52 eee 53 
Mexican ove ooo ove ove eee eco ooo iat 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) eve ooo ooo oe 91g 92 


Spanish, 1867 a ae a a 35g 
Ses - no wo ao = a 67 
» 1862 pat ey ees 


a ee 64} 


. . ‘ . . 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 17. Friday, July 24, 
Great Eastern... ove ove eee eco ose 38 ooo 38 
Great Northern ove ove eco eee eve 1024 on 103, 
Great Western - -“— -—- 433 ° 50, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .., oso eco oe 128} one 129. 
London and Brighton ove eve ooo ooo $23 one 53 
London and North-Western ove ove eco 114} 
London and South-Western oso ooo ove 92 
London, Chatham, and Dover _... eve ove 19 ove 204 
Metropolitan ... ove eee eee ove 113, oe 
Midiand.., ove ose ove eee eee 103 exe 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... ove ewe eee 102, ooo 103 
Do. » 92 eno 
South-Eastern... 4. see wwe nee 4g on Pry 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 
THE THREE MONUMENTS TO LORD PALMERSTON. 


A STATUE is a fitting memorial of any man, and of no 
man a more fitting memorial than of the shrewd old 
statesman whose statue was unveiled on Tuesday in Romsey 
Market Place, for he was unquestionably a man whose great 
traits and poor traits were alike written on his countenance. 
There you could see the lucidity of intelligence, the deep-set, 
tenacious purpose, the keen, strong ambition, the indomitable 
perseverance, the perfect placidity of vigour and self-confi- 
dence, the thorough loyalty to business, the munificent gene- 
rosity, the kindness of heart, the twinkle of humour. There, 
too, you could read something of individual unscrupulous- 
ness, @ conspicuous vulgarity of taste, a complete worldli- 
ness of morale, a coarse thread in his jocosity, a contempt 
for finer sentiment. If Mr. Noble’s statue of Lord Palmerston 
be all that it is said to be, there could be no better memorial 
to him than this, and no better place for it than the market- 
place of the town near which he loved to live. But an abbey 
window in three lancets, intended “‘to exemplify the idea of 
Government descending from heaven to earth,” the upper 
portion being a representation of our Lord sitting on the 
throne of His glory, and surrounded by adoring saints and 
angels ;—below, pictures of the feeding of the 5,000, of the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the dispute with the Herodians about 
the tribute-money, and then, again, below these, pictures of 
Joseph distributing corn in Egypt, of the judgment of Solomon, 
and of Daniel as ruler,—what shall we say of such a memorial 
to Lord Palmerston as this? Unless we admit in a memorial 
that which reminds us not only of what a man was, but of 
what he was not, of what was “conspicuous by its absence ” 
as well as by its presence, certainly nothing could seem a less 
apposite memorial ; it may remind us of Lord Palmerston by 
the law of contrast; but if any idea seemed wholly 
foreign to his mind, and was glaringly needed to deepen the 
character of his worldly statesmanship, it was that of a 
“government given from above.” A Gothic abbey window to 
Lord Palmerston, streaming with what Lord Granville, borrow- 
ing the usual quotation, called “its dim religious light,” sounds 
to those who knew him and admired him in the House of Com- 
mons, almost as grotesque as a Gothic window to the author 
of Sam Slick. Lord Palmerston was a constant foe not only 
of Gothic architecture for the official buildings of the State, 
but of the Gothic style of mind,—the style of mind which is 
penetrated with a sense of infinite religious obligation in its 
service to the State,—throughout his career; and the memorial 
window must be regarded rather as letting in the light of eter- 
nity for the first time on his nature, than as, in any sort of sense, 
representative of what it was. Even the Old Testament devices 
are singularly uncharacteristic of him. We will not say, for 
instance, that he would not have saved corn from years of 
plenty ‘on the chance ” of its being useful in years of famine, 
—but Lord Palmerston a. dreamer of dreams, and an inter- 
preter of the dreams of others, Lord Palmerston taking official 
action (writing a minute, say), on a dream—it sounds precisely 
as incongruous as the whole career of Joseph, Oriental, home- 
bred, spoilt, shy, sensitive, fastidious, retiring, reverent, 
“‘unspotted from the world,” with the whole career of the 
bold public-school boy, bold public-conscience man, with his 
sturdy and slightly coarse English sense of right and wrong, 
and his utter seeming deficiency in the keen Hebrew sense of 
sin and holiness. 

Again, as to the third memorial which Tuesday pro- 
duced to Lord Palmerston,—Lord Granville’s most skilful, 
honest, graceful, beautiful speech, which Mr. Lowe well said 
would be an enduring monument, “perhaps as enduring as 
either of the other two,” to Lord Palmerston’s memory. 
The most striking feature of it is the perfect truthfulness 
of what it does say, and the very small political space over 
which it extends. Lord Granville has been taken to 
task for imputing broad political sagacity to Lord Pal- 
merston, and confuted by the question—how much Lord 
Palmerston foresaw, and provided for, what has already 
happened in the three years since his death? But in truth 
Lord Granville said nothing that had any bearing on this 
point, and though he was chosen to delineate the character of 
the statesman whom Romsey was honouring, it is remarkable 
enough that his political praise was far more carefully tem- 
— than either the Bishop of London’s or Mr. Lowe’s. The 

ishop of London said of Lord Palmerston, or is stated to have 





said of him, that “‘ he knew by intuition what was most for his 
country’s good,”—an extravagant bit of praise even for the 
greatest of English rulers, and wholly inapplicable to Lord 
Palmerston, who had no “intuition” of genius, nothing but 
a strong, plain, shrewd judgment, exercised on a very 
defective appreciation of ‘the signs of the times,” by which 
to judge of his country’s good. Mr. Lowe called him “at 
once a great statesman, a great political leader, a great 
judge, a great manager and manipulator of mankind,” and 
added, “and all these qualities he used primarily, I am bound 
to say, for the good of all parties and of the whole House,” 
—a bit of praise not as extravagant as Dr. Tait’s, but 
far beyond the mark, and far beyond anything said by 
Lord Granville in his most delicately discriminating speech, 
Lord Granville began by warning his audience that from the 
close relations in which he had stood to Lord Palmerston, it 
would be impossible for him to give a judicial opinion of his 
character. He limited himself mainly, therefore, to speaking 
of him “as a friend and political chief,” and the little which 
he did say on Lord Palmerston’s public character as a minister 
was true, and most carefully guarded, but, considered as an 
estimate of his public character and achievements, most frugal 
and scanty. When he brought out Lord Palmerston’s dis. 
interested friendship, in writing daily for weeks together 
during his busy premiership “sheets full of political and 
social news to relieve the hours of sickness of a dear young 
colleague, who was sinking under disease in a far and foreign 
land,” he brought out a trait little known to the general 
public, and which cannot but raise the general estimate of 
Lord Palmerston’s disinterestedness and personal affections, 
And when he spoke of the fear and love felt for Lord Palmerston 
by his administrative subordinates,—the fear which his com- 
plete and minute mastery of all the details of his office and his 
strict requirements from every subordinate inspired,—the love 
which his generous and chivalrous support of these subordinates 
whenever they were assailed from without, his eagerness 
to assume the full responsibility for all that happened under 
his authority, and, moreover, the efficiency to which he 
raised his department, generated, so that his subordinates 
felt for him as the conquering army felt for Lord Napier of 
Magdala or “the Old Guard for Napoleon,”—when Lord 
Granville thus brought out this administrative sternness and 
efficiency and gallantry of Lord Palmerston’s character, he 
succeeded in making his audience appreciate the very essence of 
his political greatness and his ministerial influence. 

But beyond this Lord Granville does not seem to us to have 

gone far. He spoke of Lord Palmerston’s intense love of his 
country and his desire “‘ to place every Englishman individually 
and collectively on the highest pinnacle of honour and glory,” 
as the root not only of his greatness as a minister, but of his 
errors. He spoke of his hatred of religious persecution and 
his hatred of slavery with just emphasis, of “his English 
solidity and Irish vivacity,” of his unwearied industry and of 
his happy temperament. And all these qualities his most per- 
sistent enemies, so far as they are just, cheerfully accord him. 
But qualities of this kind, and the sagacity which in its smaller 
sense,—sagacity in judging of the immediate feeling of _the 
House of Commons and the middle class towards any given 
measure,—may be justly attributed to Lord Palmerston, do not 
in the least imply political foresight and depth of judgment 
in any larger and more statesmanlike sense; and it is remarkable 
that Lord Granville did not utter a single word which claimed 
these qualities for Lord Palmerston. A more graceful and 
accurately worded tribute to really great qualities, one more 
carefully confined and limited to those qualities, without vague 
words diffusing and dispersing a sort of chromatic glow of 
misapplied praise over the whole character of the deceased 
statesman, we never remember to have read. 
The three monuments together, two of them for what they 
give, one of them for what it suggests by way of contrast, 
constitute probably as true a memorial as we could have to 
the great but rather showy foreign minister, the strong, nervous, 
lucid, practical, but rather short-sighted home é minister, 
whom we lost three yearsago. The statue shows his outward 
bearing; Lord Granville depicts the greatest and noblest traits of 
his individual social and political character; the memorial window 
suggests what he wholly wanted. There was something external, 
not to say slightly gaudy, about Lord Palmerston’s patriotism, 
which was to some extent. indeed, restrained by the great fidelity 
and industry of his administrative work, but which was at the 
root of most of his deficiencies. His “‘Civis Romanus sum ba 
of statesmanship gave a superficial and unscrupulous air to mu 





of his foreign policy, encouraging him to intimidate the weak, 
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and now and then, if but rarely, to cower before the strong. | away accumulates an unusual number. 


A more profoundly scrupulous, more austerely self-judging, in 
a word, a more religious nature, could scarcely have clung to such 
a foreign policy. But it was even more in his home policy,— 
his frigid Liberalism, his want of perception for the selfishness of 
the middle class, his want of eager and intense sympathy with 
the miseries of the lowest class, his couleur-de-rose view of Irish 
difficulties, his half jocular feeling towards political corruption, 
in one word, his thoroughly worldly political wisdom and his 
complete charity towards all the foibles of the political coteries 
he knew so well, that we miss the ennobling and also the widen- 
ing influence of a religious substratum of character. The forces 
of thefuture,—those which are strong but latent in the present, 
—are necessarily perceived rather by faith than by sight,—by 
that part of the mind which has not yet found its embodiment 
ataong the powers of this world. Lord Palmerston had nothing 
of this. He lived in the present, and had no political second- 
sight. It took a deeper nature to have such political second- 
sight ; it took, indeed, precisely those qualities of mind which 
the memorial window attributes to the true statesman, and of 
which Lord Palmerston showed no trace. 





THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


T appears to be believed in Paris that the French General 
| Elections will, like our own, take place in November next. 
We say “it appears,” because the Imperial Government, seri- 
ously anxious about the result of the next appeal to the country, 
keep the day of the dissolution a strict secret, lest their opponents 
should have time to concert an organized resistance. They 
fear, as one of their own advocates expressed it, an “ insurrec- 
tion of universal suffrage,” and despite their enormous means 
of influencing the elections, they have some reason for the fear. 
Universal suffrage with all its vices has this one merit, that it 
cannot be directly and visibly coerced. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out, the weak spot in the Imperial system is the chance 
that a hostile majority might be returned to the Corps Légis- 
latif, the only body in the Empire with substantial powers. In 
that event the Emperor, unable to carry the extra budgets with- 
out which his system cannot be maintained,—without which, 
for example, Paris, the democratic republic in which he must 
live, would be out of work,—would be obliged either to strike 
anew coup d état, or to assume the position of a constitutional 
monarch, or, as an alternative to which many of his speeches 
have seemed to us to point, to separate the legislative and 
executive powers, as was once the case in the United States. 
The Opposition, at last fully aware of the weak spot, are com- 
bining their forces, and shout as their rallying ery, “Down 
with official candidates !’’ The Elector, for instance, the new 
paper devoted solely to this work, calls on the constituencies to 
postpone all differences, and unite with the single object of 
releasing Universal Suffrage from tutelage ; and the advice has 
had great influence on one or two recent elections. If it is 
generally accepted throughout France, if the Reds and the Legi- 
timists and the Parti Prétre and the workmen of the towns all 
unite to reject the Government candidates, the official strength, 
great as it is, may be too little, and the Government find itself at 
last in the presence of a Chamber not devoted to the dynasty. 
We have given below some reasons for questioning the proba- 
bility of this result ; but there is little doubt that the Govern- 
ment dreads it, and with some reason. By the mere doctrine 
of chances it is improbable that France will ever return two 
Chambers quite alike, and no Chamber could be more devoted 
to Imperialism than the present one, which is “more 
Bonapartist than N: apoleon.” Then it must not be for- 
gotten that in France official candidates and friendly 
candidates are not exactly the same thing. An idea 
Prevails there that if a man accepts official help in the 
election, and through it wins his seat, he is bound in 
honour to vote with the Empire in all critical emergencies, to 
act, in fact, as the nominee members used to act in Pitt’s time, 
that is, either vote as directed or resign. It is a point of 

nour, or rather, as a Southern Member once said, of logic, 
not to deny the patronage through which the seat has been 
obtained. The vote on Italy is the only instance in the pro- 
ceedings of this Chamber in which this understanding has 
been violated, the refractory trusting, it would seem, to the 
strength of military feeling, to their numbers, and to the 
apparent vacillation of the Emperor. Then large sections of 
the population are, for different reasons, becoming either 
Weary or doubtful of the existing réyime. Every Govern- 
ment accumulates private hatreds as it goes on, and 
* Government with half a million of places to give 


The new mili- 
tary law, followed as it has been by continued peace, 
has created deep discontent among the peasantry, the work- 
men out of Paris are irritated by the rapid increase of prices, 
and the bourgeoisie have begun to be frightened by extrava- 
gance. What with the rise of Prussia, the fiasco in Mexico, 
and the condition of the Treasury, the halo which surrounded 
the Empire has begun to fade, and it begins to be doubtful 
whether the electors of all opinions may not show themselves 
impatient of official dictation. They will not elect the “old 
parties,” but they may resolve to reject the new one, and the 
ery of “independent candidates ” is one full of danger for the 
Imperial régime. It means a Chamber which is not, at all 
events, bound in honour to register Imperial decrees. 

It would be a fatal cry, buat for the direct pressure which the 
Ministry of the Interior can bring to bear, a pressure ‘so great 
that it is hard to believe in possible independence. It is cal- 
culated that, what with the conscription and the civil admin- 
istration, every fifth adult male in France is in the service of 
the State, and every tenth so placed that his hostility or friend- 
ship are of importance to those around him. In every district 
there is a Prefect who is in his department almost as great as 
the Emperor is in France. In every village there is a Mayor, 
a Deputy Mayor, and three or four petty officials, who may, if 
annoyed, worry the unfortunate peasant at every turn of a life 
trammelled by regulations, fiscal, or sanitary, or conceived in 
the interest of “organization.” It is rarely worth while for 
the village to annoy the Prefect, or for the people to offend 
the official world, more especially when the Curé is, as at 
present, on their side. That particular official,—for he is an 
official,—after a long pause of doubt is believed at last to 
have made his choice, and determined to support the power 
which sent Chassepots against Garibaldi, and which still garri- 
sons Rome against an “ excommunicated” King. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, has the power of making the contribution 
fonciére or hearth tax press lightly or heavily,—by allowing 
or disallowing credit,—of granting privileges like the right to 
sell tobacco, a right eagerly contested ; of sanctioning or refusing 
cross roads, and of conceding in some departments valuable 
rights of woodcutting, pasturage, and fishing. It is calculated, 
therefore, that if the Minister of the Interior employs his 
powers without scruple he can reckon, apart altogether from 
politics, on one official vote in every ten, on one intimidated 
vote, on one bought vote, and on one vote secured by the priest. 
This is four out of the needful five, but the balance of power 
still rests with the independent one, and even the Emperor 
has hitherto failed in securing a majority wholly independent 
of popular feeling. Louis Philippe secured one, but he had not 
half a million of electors; universal suffrage is too wide for 
complete security, and, as is proved by some recent elections, 
the electors, if once roused and organized by any extempore 
machinery, can always defeat the officials, even if the latter 
were always heart and soul devoted to the Empire, which is 
by no means the case. There are remains of Orleanist feeling 
in the official hierarchy which all the vigilance of successive 
Ministers of the Interior has been unable to stamp out. The 
Emperor, therefore, casts about for some form of appeal which 
shall strike the imagination of electors, and as a last resort 
appeals to the old bugbear, the “Red Spectre,” the fear of a 
Socialist republic to be inaugurated by assassination. Whether 
any democratic committee of any kind has really drawn up 
the incendiary address published in the Pays we are unable to 
decide,—it is quite possible that it is all genuine, with the 
exception of the paragraph recommending assassination,—but 
what is certain is that no paper in Paris dared have published 
it without official permission. It is printed, therefore, for a 
purpose, and the purpose is to show the bourgeoisie that the 
“‘anarchical party” in France, the only one dreaded by the 
citizens, is still alive; that nothing but Napoleon stands 
between property and spoliation; that his cause is still the 
cause of order as much as in 1852. The appeal will not, we 
imagine, be without a certain success. The property-owners 
of France are only too well aware of the existence of anti- 
social ideas among large classes of the population, and only 
too much inclined to rely on a strong central power for their 
suppression. If they really believed that the question lay 
between the Emperor and Socialism, their liberality could not 
be trusted for an hour, and it is, we fear, still possible to instil 
that belief. But that the Government should be. driven once 
more to this expedient, that it should again employ moral 
terrorism, that it should again admit the existence of parties 
hostile to death to Imperialism, is a strong proof of the 








genuineness of the alarm felt at the Tuileries about the 
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Elections. How deep-seated that alarm may be it is impos- 
sible for outsiders to know; but it exists, and may yet prove 
one of the many causes which combine to provoke Napoleon 
to look abroad for relief from the increasing pressure at home. 





THE PEERS ON THE HUSTINGS. 


HERE is something to our minds not a little humiliating 

in the discussion raised on Friday week by Sir William 

Hutt about the interference of Peers in elections. It suggests 
that there are still many men in the Liberal party who are as 
much slaves of use and wont as their opponents, who are un- 
willing to surrender a tradition, even when it recalls nothing 
but a humiliating recollection of former weakness. With 
household suffrage the law of the land, a House of Commons 
as sovereign as popular Assembly ever was, and life peerages 
in the near future, the Member for Gateshead, an old and, 
in his way, a sound Liberal, was “quite exercised,” as the 
Americans say, about the interference of Peers in elections. 
He wanted to change the annual resolution of the Commons 
rendering any election void in which a Peer may interfere 
into a statutory provision, under which any spiritual or tem- 
poral Peer interfering at an election should be held guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and liable therefore to a period of imprison- 
ment. The proposal, of course, was mere talk, intended for 
Gateshead rather than the House, for there was not the re- 
motest chance of any such provision passing the Lords,—who 
are not likely to imprison an Archbishop for a sermon in 
defence of the Irish Church,—but it was objectionable for 
reasons other than mere expediency. It was an announce- 
ment that the Commons and the nation were still afraid of the 
Peers, still doubtful if Mr. Smith could be elected when a lord 
had declared himself opposed to his election, still half afraid 
that the Lords might somehow or other attract all power 
to themselves, still not quite sure that the rights of the nation 
are not held in some way by sufferance of the aristocracy. 
There is no earthly reason except this why a Peer should not 
vote if he likes for the election of the man who is to legislate 
for him, as well as for the remainder of the community. A 
Peer is a human being, and, as a rule, a householder. His 
intelligence is very often as great as that of an artizan or a 
twelve-pounder. He pays taxes, and rates, and fulfils all 
duties required of the citizen, just like anybody else. He has 
sometimes a keen interest in politics, and sometimes under- 
stands them, while his chance of being independent is quite 
as great as that of the nearest blacksmith, or parish clerk, or 
other recognized county voter. It cannot be on the groundof 
inherent incapacity that Liberals object to him, and to argue 
that he has too much capacity is to give up at once all idea of 
confidence in the electors. If they are prepared to vote black 
is white because a lord tells them to vote it, they are not fit to 
govern, and had better revert to the old system, under which 
the Peer governed without the trouble of asking their per- 
mission. Under that system the old resolution was, it may 
be, defensible, though it did not in the least prevent 
the Peers from returning the House of Commons, but at 
present it is a meaningless and discreditable acknowledgment 
of inferiority. The Peer is a citizen, invested for the good of 
the community with a right of revising laws passed by the 
House of Commons, not a superior being who enjoys that 
right inherently, and must be closely watched lest he extend it 
too far. To place him under exceptional disabilities, to 
declare that Sir W. W. Wynn may interfere as much as he 
likes, but that Lord Wynnstay would be too formidable to be 
trusted with a vote, is a display of timid jealousy scarcely to 
be distinguished from political baseness, an acknowledgment 
that the Order is too strong at once for the people and the law. 
So far from diminishing the power of the Peers or their 
influence over elections, this prohibitory resolution greatly 
increases both. It is perfectly well known that the Peers do 
interfere in elections in every conceivable way short of ap- 
pearing on the hustings and recording their votes. Their 
sons sit in the Commons. Their agents are the most efficient 
electioneering agents in the counties. Their opinion is in- 
cessantly asked by the electors till at this moment the 
Duke of Devonshire—we quote him because he is a Liberal— 
selects, though he does not exactly nominate, the members 
for four counties. What is the good of making him 
irresponsible for the exercise of that immense authority ? 
Why should he not, on the contrary, be compelled, if he 
wishes to retain it, to fulfil the duties of the post he has 
assumed, to come forward on the hustings, to defend his can- 
didates, to show by his speeches and proposals that he has 


claims other than his wealth to the position those counties are 
willing to accord? Is it because wealth and rank are sacred 
that we exempt their possessors from the turmoil other men 
have to go through, and the exertions other men have to 
make, and the publicity other men have to endure? No 
arrangement could be so well adapted to maintain the power 
of the Peers as that which shrouds it in secrecy, and which 
Sir William Hutt desires to perpetuate by legislation. The 
resolution once abolished, the Duke of Omnium must act in 
his own person, and he will not act either so efficiently or so 
oppressively as he can, and very often does, through Mr. 
Fothergill. It is only because the Duke of Portland is for- 
bidden to appear in elections that his agent can hint to the 
Duke’s tenants that in his Grace’s opinion they ought to sup- 
port the Conservative candidates, and yet his employer be 
considered irresponsible. Secure in his castle, protected in 
his seclusion by law, the great Peer appears to the electors a 
very mighty and somewhat mysterious personage, whose wrath 
may bring down endless calamities ; and the way to dissipate 
his injurious prestige, to reduce him to the standard of ordinary 
mortals, is not to deepen the seclusion, but bring him into 
the light, make him sign his own edicts, and express 
his own wishes, and hum and ha before a hostile crowd 
like everybody else. Jove is the stronger for his clouds 
even though he wields the lightning, and Jove with- 
out clouds or lightning either would receive very much 
less respect. Are the English Peers who may not vote 
more powerful at elections than the Irish Peers resi- 
dent in England who may, or less powerful? We all know 
that deep as is the reverence of Englishmen for rank, they 
reverence these Irish less than English Peers; that their 
equality of privilege with other citizens, their right of speech 
and of interference and of enduring missiles reduces them to 
their natural level, varying with their ability, their possessions, 
and their popularity. Lord Palmerston was a very formidable 
person on the hustings, but Lord Fermoy had barely the hold 
of an ordinary candidate, and was, we believe, turned out of 
Parliament because he could not overawe a furrier. 

But it is said the Peer, if allowed to assist in the election of 
a Commoner, will have a double representation. How will he, 
any more than the county member who assists the candidate for 
his county town? He is seated himself, but he assists his friend, 
or his party’s friend all the same, and without the smallest ill 
result to the community. Socommon is this practice, that in half 
the constituencies of Great Britain a member is thestrongest ally 
or bitterest opponent of the candidate who aspires to be his 
colleague. What is the difference between Lord Westminster 
who is seated in the Upper House assisting Captain Grosvenor 
who wants a seat in the Lower, and the Premier whose seat 
is secure for Bucks assisting Mr. Smith to turn out Mr. Mill? 
The difference, if there is any, is that Mr. Disraeli’s inter- 
ference is rather the more efficacious of the two; yet nobody 
objects to that. The Peer is invested with certain legislative 
rights for the good of the country, just as the Premier is in- 
vested with still greater rights, and neither ought to be debarred 
in any way from fulfilling his duties and exercising his privi- 
leges asa citizen and an elector. The Upper House is a part of 
Parliament, not a separate and dangerous entity, so terrible that 
it must carefully be fenced off from any interference with the 
Lower, that its influence must be exercised underhand, and be 
therefore, like all other anderhand proceedings, tainted with 
guile, selfishness, and tyranny. The true attitude of Liberals 
towards Peers is not that of terrified worshippers deprecating 
some demon, but that of men who regard them as leading 
citizens, neither more nor less, and refuse to think protection 
against their influence either necessary or expedient. They 
ought, no doubt, to be prohibited from intimidating; but so 
ought the untitled squires and great employers of labour, who 
are just as able to intimidate, and who, like the Peers, may 
and do intimidate while Members of Parliament. The only 
difference between them is a title, and the resolution now 
means nothing except that the Commons are afraid of the 
influence a title may have upon elections,—surely a fear very 
unworthy of a democratic assembly. The French Corps 
Législatif, representing a people sufficiently jealous of aristo- 
cratic interference, is, at least, more dignified than this. When 
the Bill regulating the assumption of titles im France was pro- 
posed two years ago, it was rejected distinctly on the groun 
that titles had no force or efficacy, and if anybody liked to 
assume them so he might. The British representative body, 
on the other hand, declares them so efficacious, that if a man 
with a title intervenes in an election the election must be void! 
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IRISH ELECTIONS. 


4 FINISTERIAL dodges—a journalist, we suppose, may use 
M this word, though, according to a recent decision of 
Mr. Speaker, a Member of Parliament may not—have become 
under the Disraelian régime matters of such ordinary occur- 
rence that they are now hardly noticed by the public when 
they are detected and exposed by some keen observer. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to account for the tolerance that has 
been exhibited towards the Government by critics in and out 
of Parliament in the discussions arising out of the Irish 
Registration Bill. For certainly a more singular measure has 
not been introduced into the House of Commons since Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1841, framed a Bill with a similar title, the 
effect of which would have been the disfranchisement of the 
Irish masses by wholesale. Mr. Disraeli has to perform his 
feats of legerdemain on a much less imposing scale. But the 
spirit of the Registration Bill which Lord Mayo had to defend 
in his inartistic way on Monday is precisely that of the 
Bill of 1841. Professing merely to regulate the enrolment 
of voters, it attempted by two clauses, having no relation 
whatever to the main object of the measure, to exclude 
from the practical exercise of the franchise an important 
body of electors, and to place another large class more than 
ever at the mercy of the landed gentry at the approaching 
and all future elections. The first of these clauses related to 
the lodger franchise, and need not be dwelt upon, so obvious is 
its iniquity and trickery. Under it were united in one class 
two quite distinct enactments; for it provided, in the first 
place, that no person rated as an occupier should be placed on 
the register as a lodger, and in addition it erected the making 
of a false declaration on the part of a lodger into a misde- 
meanour. Neither of these provisions had found a place in 
the English Reform Bill, and on this ground the Irish Liberal 
Members strenuously opposed their insertion. But there were 
intrinsic objections to them of at least equal weight. As to 
the first provision, it would exclude, as Mr. Gladstone pointed 
out, the man whose name had been placed on the rate-book 
by mistake, as well as the willing defaulter who had left his 
rates unpaid, and whom nobody wants to enfranchise. This 
part of the Ministerial plan was rendered innocuous by the 
insertion of the word “ duly ” before the phrase “ rated as an 
occupier.” But the Government did not so easily escape with 
the second part of their clause, which in the boldest way created 
anew crime in the sight of the law, by attaching the penalties of 
perjury to adeclaration which is not intended to be made upon 
oath. The claim of a lodger is required to state several facts as 
to the period of occupation, the value of the premises, with a 
deduction for furniture, and other points about which, in the 
the case of a poor and uneducated voter, there may weil be 
much uncertainty. If, therefore, the least deviation from the 
truth in this statement is to be punished as a misdemeanour, 
it is clear many qualified persons, of a timid disposition, will 
be deterred from making a claim at all. Indeed, Mr. Vance 
avowed that the main object of the clause was to limit the 
operation of the lodger franchise in Dublin, where, he said, 
unless some check were placed upon it, universal suffrage 
would be established. So full of anomalies was the Ministerial 
proposal shown to be, that Lord Mayo, who seemed rather 
ashamed of his position, withdrew it, and thus showed the 
weakness of the Government in a very striking way. This 
Weakness was afterwards proved more remarkably by a divi- 
sion that was taken on the second clause, to which we have 
referred, by which a machinery for the increase of polling- 
places in counties was provided. This, again, was a matter 
wholly alien to the proper purposes of a Registration Bill. 
ts design was simply to give the Irish magistracy power 
to establish polling-places to which they could carry their 
tenants to vote without molestation or delay, without giving 
the electoral serf time for repentance or consideration. It was 
In fact, in a milder form, an adaptation of the system of voting- 
Papers which Mr. Disraeli once favoured. It permitted the 


In the sharp debate that ensued upon the latter of these 
Ministerial devices, there were made some singular revelations 
of the methods according to which a contested election in 
Ireland is carried on by one side and the other. These 
manceuvres are sufficiently familiar to any one who has ever 
taken part in an Irish election, but to ordinary Englishmen 
they are almost incomprehensible. They are not without 
their humorous side, but the humour is of a very Panta- 
gruelish kind, hiding a bitterness of feeling and a social 
malady so deeply seated as to be almost ineradicable. Take 
the last election for the county of Waterford, where the 
battle between the peasantry and the Beresfords was fought 
out with the keenest party zeal on both sides. Mr. De la 
Poer was the popular candidate, a young gentleman of some 
local influence and position, but chiefly strong in the support 
of the tenant-farmers, the twelve-pound county voters, who 
are Catholics to a man. Of course, “the Great House” 
at Curraghmore had its own candidate, the Hon. Captain 
Talbot. The person indeed of the Curraghmore candi- 
date did not in the least affect the issue of the contest, 
for the Marquis of Waterford might be secure of poll- 
ing as many votes for any groom in his stables as for any 
other of his nominees. The election was a series of fierce 
hand-to-hand fights through the length and breadth of the 
county, but the point to which we want particularly to call 
attention is the manner in which the tenantry were polled. 
The tenants on the estates of Liberal landlords of course went 
to the poll without molestation to vote for Mr. De la Poer, 
but with the great mass of the farmers who are subject to the 
control of Tory proprietors a different mode of operation had 
to be employed, The agent and the agent’s agents send out 
a notice, written or verbal, to Mr. A.’s or Mr. B.’s tenants to 
meet at Mr. A.’s or Mr. B.’s house on the morning of the 
election. The tenants who know the responsibilities of refusal 
meet at the hours prescribed, and an extraordinary procession 
is arranged from the landlord’s house to the polling-booth in 
the neighbouring town. A long train of cars convey the free 
and independent electors. The agent rides in front of the 
troop, his bailiffs guard the extremities of it, and sometimes 
a small body of police help to keep the voters safely and closely 
together. If the train can be got in a compact body tothe polling- 
booth, the threescore or fourscore votes are dutifully given under 
the agent’s eye for some Talbot or Beresford that is patronized 
at “the Great House.” But now and then, and in recent 
years very frequently, this quiet arrangement has been unplea- 
santly disturbed. For some free and independent elector who, 
poor man! has not the heroic virtue to give his landlord a 
flat refusal when he is asked to vote against his conscience, 
will try to compromise the matter by sending information 
to the priest or the Liberal agent of the hour and route by 
which the “ following chain,” as the gang of voters is tech- 
nically called, will go to the poll. A smart messenger carried 
round the word to..‘“‘the boys” in every neighbouring village 
and homestead that at eleven o'clock the next day “ Pal- 
liser’s tenants” or ‘“ Beresford’s tenants” will pass by such and 
such a cross-road or over a certain bridge. And the result is 
that when the “ following chain” makes its appearance at the 
proper hour it is met by ashouting and tumultuous crowd, who 
hustle the agent and his underlings, and mockingly threaten the 
voters with broken sconces unless they go home at once. Unless 
the landlord party have a force powerful enough to disperse the 
mob, the voters, who have themselves planned the whole affair, 
take te their heels at once in a pretended panic, and carefully 
conceal themselves wherever they can find a hiding-place till 
the election is over. Weare not defending the mode by which 
the peasantry thus contrive to secure themselves against the 
coercion of the landlords; but surely these roadside ambus- 
cades are not a whit worse than the “ following chains ” out of 
which they arise? Against this check upon their power over 
their tenants the Irish landlords endeavoured to provide by the 
clause which Lord Mayo slily inserted in his Registration Bill. 
For it would be practicable, by means of this clause, for a 
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government; but would not security of tenure effect the 
desired end more completely, and in a better spirit ? 





THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


\ E never remember to have read American documents 
which puzzled us so entirely as the Democratic “ plat- 
form,” and the report of the Meeting by which that platform 
was accepted. They read as if the Democrats had lost their 
senses altogether, had degenerated from a great party into a 
mere faction, too hopeless of success to care for anything 
except the programme which should most fully defy and 
irritate their antagonists. The repudiating clauses in the 
platform were intelligible enough, for the West contains many 
men favourable to repudiation, the South cannot in justice be 
expected to like a debt incurred for its subjugation, and 
taxation presses heavily on a population very industrious, very 
thrifty, and very much richer in cattle and corn than coin of 
the Republic. It was to be expected that a party which 
throughout its history has never been able to conceive of 
government except as a necessary evil, which can no more 
rise to the conception of a nation than the conception of a 
church, would consider a promise by the nation as a thing of 
exceedingly light import. But the platform when examined 
is not a platform of repudiation. The expediency of robbery 
is affirmed, no doubt, though with some odd practical reserva- 
tions, such as the one binding the party to pay officials and 
soldiers in the same notes as the bondholders,—rather a 
serious reservation,—but neither the acceptance nor the 
rejection of the Eighth Commandment forms the real point 
at issue. That is the old one, the one maintained before the 
war, the one maintained during the war, the one mankind 
supposed to be settled by the war, the sacred dogma 
of State Sovereignty. Nobody with any capacity for 
impartial judgment can invest the platform with any 
other signification. The Convention does indeed accept a 
paragraph declaring that it “recognizes the questions of 
slavery and secession to have been settled for all time to come 
by the war or the voluntary action of the Southern States in 
constitutional Convention assembled ;” but it never acknow- 
ledges in any way that the result of the war was a just result, 
never admits in the smallest degree that slavery was a moral 
evil and secession a revolutionary measure. Indeed, it almost 
acknowledges that the first paragraph is a form, for in the very 
next it declares that the elective franchise ought to be regu- 
lated in the States by the citizens, and afterwards explains 
that it means by citizens only those who were citizens before 
the Reconstruction Acts were passed, those Acts involving “a 
flagrant usurpation of power which can find no warrant in the 
Constitution.”” Under these provisions the white men of every 
State are possessed of the entire suffrage within that State, a 
point reaffirmed amid enthusiastic applause by nearly every 
speaker in the Convention, and expressly asserted by General 
F. Blair in the letter which produced his nomination as Vice- 
President. In this letter he openly declares that the govern- 
ment belongs not only of fact but of right to white men, 
and that negroes must be reduced to political subordina- 
tion. How far the Democrats would push the power 
inherent in the suffrage thus limited is evident from 
the annexed “ plank ” :—*‘‘ Resolved: That the Union estab- 
lished by the Constitution is a Union of States, Federal in its 
character, composed of States thereby united, and is incapable 
of existence without the States as its continuing integral 
parts; and, therefore, the perpetuation of the Union in its in- 
tegrity depends upon the preservation of the States in their 
political integrity, the Government of the United States being 
a Federal Republic, and not a consolidation of the whole 
people into a nation.” 

If this is not State Sovereignty in all the practical meaning 
of that phrase, what is it? Even admitting, what individually 
we should not admit, that it is to be read by the light of the first 
paragraph, which assumes secession to be settled by the war, 
we have still a Republic which “is not a nation,” which is a 
Federation of States, and can, therefore, do only things which 
do not interfere with State independence, 7.¢., practically 
nothing at all. The nation, for instance, could not punish 
the Carolinas for refusing to arm their militia against an inva- 
sion. The State, subject to the single obligation not to arm 
against the Union, is Sovereign, may make suffrage laws, or 
labour laws, or laws about personal right opposed to the whole 
spirit of the rest of the community, yet must not be so much 
as officially censured. What is this but the very pretension 
which produced the war, put forward for the very same end, 








namely, to maintain through State privileges the aristocracy 
of colour. General Blair, indeed, asserts plainly in his letter 
that he will with that object maintain those privileges by the 
sword,—a statement which, considering his antecedents, reads 
exactly like one by Mr. Disraeli avowing his determination to 
prevent Jewish emancipation by the bayonet,—and there can be 
no doubt in the minds of any one who reads the proceedings that 
these were the ideas most enthusiastically received, and that Mr, 
Seymour was elected to support them, and not repudiation, 
except as an extremely subordinate and half-real issue. The 
Democrats, in fact, have fallen back upon their old ideas, the 
ideas which produced the war, and are reasserting them with 
their old audacity and their old defiance of national feeling. 
The long rigmarole about bad officials, corruption, and the 
rest of it,—much of which is well founded,—means clearly 
nothing, except that Republicans are in power; the few 
words about the debt mean little, except that it is necessary 
to conciliate the Western Democratic vote ; and the gist, and 
pith, and essence of the whole business is State independence, 
We confess, as we said before, to being utterly puzzled. 
Slavery has always appeared to us a moral question upon 
which no terms are possible, which justifies any man, even if, 
like John Brown, he stands alone, in rising in arms against 
any society, however prosperous or however well meaning in 
all other respects ; but State Sovereignty, we can understand, 
presents itself to Americans as a political and not a moral 
question, as a matter, like Repeal, almost too large and in- 
volving too many issues to allow of discussion, but still 
strictly within the domain of politics. And yet even when 
that distinction is made, and it is an unwarrantably large one, 
—for the right of a nation to continue existing is scarcely a 
thesis for debate,—we are unable to understand the action of the 
Democratic leaders. Do they really think that the American 
freeholders are going to treat the existence of an American 
nation, a people with rights superior to any piece of parch- 
ment ever signed by man, as an open question? If the war 
settled anything, we should have thought it was this,—that 
sooner than not be a nation the American people will see their 
country once more become a wilderness; will give up all that 
makes life worth having; will give up life itself, perishing 
determinedly man by man. If the war, with its sacrifices of 
life, of prosperity, and of “constitutional” principle—for its 
management was revolutionary throughout—did not mean 
this, what in the name of the buried did it mean? We 
should have thought,—for that matter, we still think,—there 
could be but one answer to that question, yet here we have 
the leaders of the second party in the Union affirming with 
enthusiasm that the war meant nothing; that its objects were 
not secured, and ought not to be secured; that,—the 
phrase is positively insolent in its naked defiance,—the 
Union is “not a nation.” Two years ago Mr. Vallan- 
digham was a monster of iniquity in the North, to-day his 
colleagues have positively left even him in the rear. On 
what do they rely? On the East, which sent every arms-bearing 
man it could raise to fight against this theory ? or on the West, 
which to this hour is jealously maintaining that it endured, 
dared, and sacrificed more than the East itself? That a 
defeated power should hope to trick a victorious power into 
surrendering the results of its victory is intelligible, but that 
it should ask it to surrender also the principle for which it 
fought, surrender it openly by plebiscitum, this, we confess, 
does seem to us explicable only in one way. The Democratic 
party, conscious of defeat utter and final, careless of com- 
sequences and reckless of support, has allowed a few ultras to 
give expression to the most offensive and least practical con 
ceivable expression of their ideas. One has seen that state 
of mind before. The Orange party victorious would be & 
tyrannical but tolerably statesmanlike supporter of a steady, 
cruel, and consistent class despotism. Defeated, it screams out 
threats of rebellion if the “tenure of the Crown” is chan 
The Fenians victorious would be socialist republicans, de 
feated they maintain that outrages like the Clerkenwell ex- 
plosion are acts of war. The platform is a sort of yell 0 
defiance, emitted without hope as the last injury the party 
which utters it can inflict upon their opponents, the only revenge 
within their political power to obtain. At least, if this be 
not the solution, if the American people or any great sectiot 
of them are prepared, after four years of battle, after the loss 
of one-fourth of their wealth and one-tenth of their alt 
population in maintaining their right to be a nation, to givé 
up that right, then we admit frankly we have utterly mis 
judged their character, misinterpreted their history, and mis 
read their future. Of all the mad freaks a great party evét 
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committed, this platform of the Democrats, unless indeed they 
mean war, seems to us the least sane. 





THE “ PROTESTANT UNION” AND THE CLERGY. 


HE Finsbury Union appears to be an association,—as yet 
in some degree endeavouring after secrecy,—which is 
zealous to get up a Protestant cry, on the basis whereof 
Finsbury may be persuaded to return two Conservatives to 
Parliament pledged to sustain the Protestant faith and the 
Irish branch of the English and Irish Church. For this pur- 
pose communications marked “ private and confidential” have 
been addressed to the clergy of Finsbury, urging them to take 
their part in an agitation which is now no longer one of party 
politics, to make all the converts they can amongst the young 
men of their congregations, and so aid in forming a combina- 
tion “for the promotion of our civil and religious liberties, the 
stability of the throne, and the greatness and prosperity of 
the nation.” In this “private and confidential” circular 
any one may see the signs of that energetic sowing of 
tares in the field of politics by Mr. Disraeli, of which 
the Tomahawk, the other day, painted so striking and 
lurid a picture. The “private and confidential” circular 
insists on the “unnatural and unholy alliance” between 
“High-Church Ritualists and Broad Churchmen, Ultramon- 
tane Papists and Protestant Dissenters, avowed infidels and 
Republican Radicals, with no common purpose but the reck- 
less design of destroying our National Protestant Church, 
the country’s only safeguard against the encroachments of 
the Apostate Church of Rome, the great enemy of God’s 
truth, and the unrelenting persecutor of His saints in every 
part of the world.” And what this ‘private and confi- 
dential’ circular is trying to do in Finsbury, acting on Mr. 
Disraeli’s many ostentatious hints, doubtless scores of other 
similar circulars are trying to do through similar clerical 
agencies in other boroughs and counties all over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Fortunately in this particular case 
the private and confidential circular has been sent to a clergy- 
man of the highest type,—not perhaps what we should all 
call a Broad Churchman, indeed the exact colour of his 
Churchmanship is hardly known to us,—but one who can 
see that a Church not founded on justice is not founded on 
God, and that an attempt to combine into a “ Protestant 
Union” the various elements of anti-Catholic bigotry still 
fermenting among the residua of our populous boroughs, is 
one of the most dangerous, probably of the most evil in its 
original conception, which has recently occurred to unscru- 
pulous politicians. The clergyman to whom we refer is the 
Rey. John Oakley, of Hoxton, whose reply to the author of 
this circular,—apparently one of his own parishioners,—is as 
manly and noble a piece of true moral Protestantism as we 
have read for many a day. Mr. Oakley, declining to respect 
the very one-sided “ privacy and confidentiality” of the com- 
munication, replies to the charge of the “ unnatural and 
ed alliance” against the Irish injustice with remarkable 
orce :— 


_“Tobserve again that you and your friends are shocked at the com- 
bination, in one unnatural and unholy alliance, of those whom you de- 
scribe as ‘High-Church Ritualists and Broad Churchmen, Ultramontane 
Papists and Protestant Dissenters, avowed Infidels and Republican 
Radicals, in the one reckless design of destroying our National Pro- 
testant Church,’ &c. If this is meant to include the Church of England, 
itis so far an obvious misstatement. There is no such combination. 
But on the undoubted fact of a coalition of otherwise discordant ele- 
ments of opinion upon the Irish question I have a remark to make. It 
18 most significant, and, as I think, satisfactory. For surely, if the case 

as I have stated it, we are warranted in inferring that it is possible 
to combine on elementary political principles and for practical purposes 
men of widely different views, both of truth and of duty. I had read 
in the fact an evidence of the common ground which is open to men 
ad will really let principles govern their conduct, and who can be in- 
a of secondary motives. And satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
is strange coalition of which you complain is equally to be seen, though 
ae different shape, on your own side. Nothing is more striking (or 
‘ae sad) than the almost unbroken unanimity of the clergy, and 
ee J the Bishops—notoriously otherwise divided—on a subject of 
sc the one common element is too plainly a supposed ecclesiastical 
th rest, the one common motive the more generous one of coming to 

© rescue of brethren in distress.” 


—which on that head is surely adequate and admirable. But 

on a further criticism of Mr. Oakley’s, directed against this 

Tevival of the old Protestant cry, we have something further 
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thus to reunite. ‘Protestantism as a phase of progress,’ an ardent 
Protestant has lately observed, ‘has done its work.’ ‘ The doctrine of 
plenary inspiration,’ which is the basis of Chillingworth’s formula, ‘ has 
broken like pack-thread,’ writes another enthusiastic vindicator of the 
Protestant name, ‘before the rising gates of scientific discovery and 
historical research.’ And many is the honest Protestant who is ready 
to confess his conviction, as one lately did to me, that ‘much of the 
popular Protestant system is as dead as a door-nail.’ All that the 
present desperate attempt to galvanize this moribund and already 
decaying mass of conflicting ideas and forces into activity on one side 
can possibly effect will be to stir up the lower levels of popular opinion 
and prejudice into unnatural and impracticable, if not dangerous, activity, 
and to produce an angry storm of mutual suspicions and recrimination 
sufficient to retard progress for a whole decade, and to discredit stil? 
further—if that be possible for man to do—the name of the Church and of 
the Christian religion, whether in its Protestant or Catholic form.” 


This is most true, and deserves a few words of expansion and 
comment. A Protestant Union at the present day, especially 
when got up, as this is, expressly to prevent that great concession 
to the Irish Catholics, which a large body of the nation, Church- 
men, Dissenters, and Catholics alike, believe to be demanded by 
the commonest political equity, can only be fed upon rekindled 
animosities, which are of the worst type because they 
have outlived the generous life of positive individual faith. 
The fire of the old Protestantism, the fire even of the hatred 
of Romanism which was another side of it, was not due to mere 
dislike and aversion, it drew all its force from the passionate 
desire and intention to break down the sacerdotal walls of 
separation between God and man which the Roman Church 
had set up. Now, is there, even conceivably, room for an out- 
burst of this noble passion now? Does any one suppose for 
a moment that the fall of the Irish Church will be the signal 
for a great crusade against all men who abjure the sacerdotal 
principle? Can Mr. Disraeli have persuaded any one, when 
he talked of the confederation which was to destroy the 
Church, and “dangerously touch even the tenure of the 
Throne,” that England is now threatened with a Papal in- 
vasion, and another Mary Tudor for the Pope’s instrument ? 
There is no pretence of anything of the kind. It is not 
really in the defence of threatened spiritual liberty, but in 
defence of threatened national property, and of that 
alone, that the Protestant Union is to be conjured up 
into new activity. The sleeping religious enmities of 
past generations are to be roused for no religious purpose 
at all, but to save perhaps a quarter of a million a year 
of national money to people who have had the use of it too 
long. Of course this is denied, and the friends of the 
Irish Church have a fair right to deny it. But let them 
argue it on that ground. Let them prove their title to 
the property if they will, show that it is not national pro- 
perty if they can, or show that, being national property, the 
present appropriation of it is just, if they dare. What we 
maintain, with Mr. Oakley, that they have no right on earth 
to do,—what we believe that they would see to be no less 
wicked than foolish if they could appreciate the consequences 
of doing,—is, to divert this question out of the region of secu- 
lar justice into that of religious controversy. We do not 
believe that any man has ever yet used in defence 
of this movement against the Irish Church the argu- 
ment that it will give an impulse to Roman Catholicism ; or 
that it will weaken the force of Protestantism; or, in short, that 
it will produce any direct effect of any sort whatever on the 
controversial prospects of different religious bodies. What is 
more, we do not believe that any one has, even in his heart, 
wished to forward the movement on any such grounds. Nay, 
we believe that if it is resisted on these grounds, if the issue is 
to be diverted from one of moral equity into one of reli- 
gious jealousy, there will be such a display of the worst sort 
of spite as will seriously injure the whole religious tone of the 
country. Men cannot range themselves under religious 
banners for party purposes,—and we repeat that the religious 
issue in this case cannot be honestly believed in,—without 
lowering their religion to the lowest level of traditional spites 
and animosities. The passion displayed on behalf of a true 
religious conviction, such as both the Protestant and Romanist 
convictions of the noblest sufferers of the sixteenth century 
were, is as much nobler than the passion displayed on behalf 
of a sectarian jealousy,—such as the Protestants of Ulster now 
feel towards the Roman Catholic Church, and probably the 
Roman Catholic Church towards the Protestants of Ulster,— 
as was the wrath of Elijah against the priests of Baal than 
the fury of the Pharisees against the Sadducees. The sort of 
religious animosity which the Church Union can alone excite 
will be necessarily, nowadays, antipathy to Rome, antipathy to 
Dissent, antipathy to free-thinkers ; for no positive faith is in 
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of Ireland. 
whether those who think, with Mr. Oakley, and as we, too, still 
might hold, that if the Roman Catholics would but accept their 
share of the property (which they, probably for noble reasons, 
decline) that would be the best solution, or those who, wish- 
ing to take one step towards disestablishment of all Churches, 
strike at the only case of glaring injustice first,—have at 
least one positive common ground. They say, ‘It is just 
that the people of Ireland should be consulted about the dis- 
posal of Irish national property.’ The friends of the Irish 
Church, if they would be content to fight on that issue solely, 
might have a common positive faith too,—they might say, “This 
is not national property, it is in effect private-trust property, 
and it is only just that it should be disposed of as private-trust 
property would be.” That is a question of fact and a fair 
issue. But if they leave this and fight on the religious ground, 
they can have nothing in common but antipathies to Roman 
Catholicism and other unestablished sects. They cannot say, 
‘ This property should belong to the Protestant Church because 
it is ¢rwe,'—such a plea, in the present condition of politics, is 
ridiculous. They can only say, ‘This property shall not 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church because that is false and 
dangerous, and Rome is the Scarlet Woman, and Jezebel, and 
she tried to enslave us once, and we hate her, and hate also 
all the infidels and dissenters who cause divisions amongst us 
by which she profits.” And that is in effect what the 
circular of the Finsbury Union tries to say. It takes 
its stand on a fierce and ancient antipathy which it hopes 
to find still lingering in force in the “residuum” of Finsbury, 
—very likely justly. Nothing can come of arousing passions 
‘of that sort, but such an ignoble outbreak of everything 
spiteful and uncharitable in man as will brand the Christian 
religion for years to come with a new burden of disgrace, and 
renew in full vigour the belief of so many among the working 
class that all the charities of life are banished from the 
Churches. We heartily thank Mr. Oakley for the noble stand 
he has taken, and only wish that all the fiery darts of irreli- 
gious animosity may be quenched by as pure a shield of faith as 
Mr. Oakley has presented to the Protestant schemers of his 
own parish. 








THE HEAT. 

HE heat is beginning to have a moral interest. Apart from 
the interesting stories we hear of farmers who have usually 
supplied two hundredweight of butter per week being only able 
to scrape together twenty pounds’ weight from the depressed and 
enervated cows, of the india-rubber depdts which have kindled into 
flames under the burning sun, of the sun-strokes which have over- 
taken adventurous riflemen or cricketers, and all the ordinary stories 
of a hot season, the heat is really beginning to affect the charac- 
ters of one’s friends and acquaintance. The Old Indians, for in- 
stance, are very objectionable, with their didactic and triumphant 
moralities in their own fayour,—‘‘ Now you have a faint—a very 
faint—idea of the conditions under which your Anglo-Indian 
brethren are expected to toil from year to year,”—which is not, in 
point of fact, a bit true, for the Anglo-Indians are far better off 
than we are at present,—all their life being so arranged as to suit 
a tropical climate, and all our life being so arranged as not to 
suit it. In fact, nothing is more melancholy to notice than 
the helpless attempts of Englishmen to introduce, on the spur 
of the moment, the requisite changes, and the abject failure 
of these attempts for want both of the material prerequisites and of 
general organization. In the first place, only the shopkeepers and 
a few great hotels have got suublinds, and even they have not got 
windows which fold back so that you can get all the air without 
the sun. Scarcely anybody likes to go to the expense of Venetian 
blinds for a single month or two, and those who do won't alter 
their window sashes so as to get that horrible hot glass out of the 
aperture altogether. Happy the very few who have both French 
windows and Venetian blinds or shutters, for the amount of 
savage despair which has been elicited by the discovery (quite 
new to some people) that an -ordinary sash, even when the 
upper and lower part are made to coincide, still fills up half 
the aperture, has frequently transformed the most benignant 
countenances during these last few weeks with an expression 
of impotent rage terrible to behold. Then at the very best 
the size of the windows in English houses has been adapted only 
with a view to admit light, not with a view to admit unlimited air. 
And consequently, when a rumour has gone forth in any household 
and been credibly confirmed that a breath of air may be distinctly felt 
by sitting at a particular window, the glances of feverish impatience 
which are cast at any one who has preoccupied the favoured spot 








The opponents. of the Irish Establishment,— ! tend to lower one’s faith in human nature. But the most fatal of the 


failures caused by the attempt to adapt a society that has been edu- 
cated to admire and love the little heat we experience, to tropical fer- 
vours like those of the last month, is due to the want of simultaneous 
consent on the part of society in general. In the first place, it is nota 
change easy to make even for an individual. If a man determines 
that he will get up at four, as they do in the tropics,—and gets up 
at four,—in the first place, he is seedy and miserable all day, 
and so exhausted at night that he sleeps till nine instead of four on 
the day after. Orif he is a methodical person, and reasons that if 
he is to get up at four he must first go to bed at nine, then he tosseg 
in the sultry heat of an English bedroom for about four 
hours before he closes his eyes, mentally imprecating the worst of 
fates on the noisy passers-by, on the man who will rap his 
double rap as late as ten next door on one side, and on the 
other neighbour on the other side who will rouse him even ag 
late as eleven by a furious ring; on the washerwoman who brings 
home the clothes with a patient single knock more infuriating stil], 
half an hour later, and on the policemen who will converse in 
their beat just below his window till past midnight. And if at 
last, after sponging himself, or even taking a frantic pull at the 
string of the shower bath, and gasping half an hour at the 
window, he finds sleep possible, he does not waken at four at all, 
or if he does, wakens with a sense of having been severely beaten 
all night, which compels him in justice to himself to go off to 
sleep again, and get up much later than usual, when the breakfast 
room is like an oven in full baking force. Or take the 
case of the few happily constituted men who can coax themselves 
to sleep when they will, heat or no heat. Such a one may 
really go to bed at nine, and sleep and waken at four 
with a triumphant sense of superiority to all mankind, and feel as 
fresh and proud as a hero of romance when he issues from his bath 
and sees the sun only just touching the attic windows opposite, and 
contemplates a long morning before him. But then he finds his 
room all dusty and littered, his stomach very empty, dry food 
very revolting, and tea unattainable. When at last the housemaid 
comes in looking surprised and annoyed at the personal inter- 
ference with her vocation which her master’s presence causes, and 
he asks for tea, he is told, ‘‘ The milkman hain’t come, sir, and 
won't be ’ere this hour ;” and so, long before breakfast-time, the 
wretched being laments more than anybody that he was rash 
enough to contemplate an insulated interference with the mighty 
organization of English society. The trath is, that no one who 
lives in a society adapted to the needs of the tropics has the least 
idea of the discomforts of tropical heat in a society modelled on 
quite other ideas. Fancy telling your servants that for the next 
two months they must be up at half-past three or four o'clock at 
latest, and may go to bed again at nine, and insisting on the 
baker and the milkman adapting themselves to these new regula- 
tions! Why, you might just as well request them all to leave of 
their clothes as leave off their habits! Their only idea of adapting 
themselves to the heat is unlimited beer, which adds more to the 
internal heat than any other cause. It is a great wonder, anda 
sign perhaps of slightly increased pliancy in the English nature, 
that so many men carry about umbrellas to screen them from the 
sun,—a sight which ten years ago was never seen in England even 
in the most scorching summers. But as to altering vitally the 
whole context of society in the way needful to utilize the cod 
morning hours, and for a month or two only, we are as yet very 
remote indeed from any such social elasticity as that. 
But besides the curiously spasmodic failures which are made in 
the attempt to adapt ourselves by temporary expedients to a climate 
which we only experience about twice in twenty or thirty years, 
there are other curious moral interests belonging to the present 
dispensation,—the most curious being, perhaps, the moral straws 
at which feverish people catch in their desire for coolness, and the 
indignation with which a man who catches at one straw 
treats the favourite straw of another. If one man ventures (very 
wildly) to hope for a change from the approaching total eclipse of 
the sun, for instance (which is not visible, by the way, in Engls : 
though that has no more to do with the matter than the eclipse 
itself, and nevertheless, if known, might have had something sd 
do with the imagination of the conjecturer), his hearers will look 
ferociously at him as if he were raising false hopes gratuitously, 
and one of them, perhaps, after remarking viciously that a 
above three weeks off yet, will proceed to inquire how the acciden 
of the moon’s passing so exactly between the sun and the earth 38 
to extinguish its light from a small part of the earth for a hout 
or so, is to have more effect than any ordinary night, when as 
body of the earth itself extinguishes the sun’s light on b sal 
surface for many hours. And yet all the while there will 
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faint notion that something is to be hoped from the 17th of 
August, if only the heat can be endured till that day. If any one 
mentions,—what we believe is true,—that it has been very wet 
over the Atlantic, while the land has been so dried up with heat ; 
that the Shetlands have been deluged, while even North Britain 
has been parched,—that it has rained hard in Italy, while it has 
been so sultry in England, listeners will ask angrily what hope 
there is in that, and yet privately take comfort. But all this 
catching at straws really aggravates the mischief, and makes us 
infinitely more feverish and hotter. There is almost as much 
anxiety in the eyes of the dogs and other dumb animals—cats 
excepted, which don’t object to any heat,—as there is in men. 
But the dumb creatures do not aggravate the evil, like rash men, 
by attempting insulated revolutions in habits of life which it is 
obvious they have not the power to carry out, or by catching at 
yain sources of hope. 

On the whole, the remedies practicable in England against 
the heat seem to reduce themselves to a few;—first of all, 
submission, and not conflict ;—then abstinence from heat-producing 
food, butter, fat, sugar, malt, and the like,—abstinence from the 
temporary delights of cold shower baths, which are apt to produce 
tremendous reaction, and to fever the skin in theend more than they 
have cooled it, except, of course, the regular morning shower bath, 
which is invaluable to strengthen you for the fatigue of the day ;—a 
slightly reduced diet, plenty of tea as hotasyou can drink it, as much 
air as can be got,—air even with sun, rather than shadow without it; 
—and for those who can afford luxuries, frequent change of clothes 
in the day-time, and, best of all, a reserve bed at night, with cool 
linen sheets, in which refuge may be taken when the first bed has 
become hot and crumpled with tossing ; and he who cannot afford 
this, might at least change his night shirt for a cool, fresh one, air 
well his bed, without too much energy of mind or body, and then 
lie down again ;—but, above all, no voluntary restlessness, no roam- 
ing about the house in the midnight hours in moody despair; no 
pleading your miserable destiny to the shining and careless 
stars, or to the airless, sultry night. If bathe you must, warm 
water, not cold, is the most likely to soothe and produce rest, 
warm water to the feet especially being a great alleviation 
of fever and sleeplessness. But the most fatal thing of all 
in the present weather is the revolutionary temper,—the 
attempt (which must fail) to wrestle with the arrangements 
of society, and effect a revolution in favour of Oriental modes of 
life. Quietism is the mood of mind most favourable to a mode- 
rate temperature of body. Acquiesce in everything,—even, if it 
be possible, in clothes. Surrender your will, forget your temper, 
avoid every sort of friction, material and moral; murmur not at 
any mischance; and slide through your duties, if you can, till the 
autumnal evenings and mornings strike cool again. The elections 
are not till November. There is a time for energy and a time for 
patience ;—this is the time for patience, which is the coolest of the 
virtues,—the raspberry vinegar of the mind. Change any unen- 
durable situation silently and peaceably, without chafing,—as you 
would get from your hot bed into your cool bed at night, if you 
ould. So only, and not by moral fevers of revolution, may we 
live it out, till the time of tyranny be overpast. 





HOW TO LEARN FRENCH. 
HERE was sense of a kind in the rather naive suggestions 
about teaching French at Eton which Lord Malmesbury 
on Monday offered to the Peers. If the only object of “ learn- 
ing French” is to talk French, it could hardly be learned 
worse than by the system pursued in most public schools. 
The study is a difficult one, though its difficulty is often 
obscured by the fact that there is, probably, no subject 
upon which so many men have an exceptional power as the 
acquisition of languages up to a certain point, the point at which 
‘@ good ear and a certain power of imitation will carry them 
no farther. We all know the stories about Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
and Francis Xavier, and Dr. Carey, and after allowing alarge deduc- 
tion for exaggerations, it is quite certain that some men catch 
tongues as some men catch music, by a process in which the 
treason has very little part. The writer has heard a child of seven 
speak four languages perfectly, while unable to translate one into 
the other, and there appeared no particular reason why she should 
not have known ten. It is probable, indeed, that to all persons 
the difficulty of learning any tongue is chiefly imaginary; 
that any man or boy of ability to whom a particular 
‘ guage was absolutely essential, was matter of life and 
eath, would get an extraordinary hold of it in—we are ashamed 
to state the time experience has forced us to believe, and will 





say instead—six months. But to the majority of people not 
living on a borderland between two tongues, and not pressed 
by a necessity, a new language is a serious difficulty, one hardly 
to be surmounted in the public-school way by two short lessons 
and an exercise a week. They lack concentrativeness, and the 
want is not and can not be supplied by teaching in a class, 
a mode of instruction which of all others least excites that 
usually dormant faculty. It is hard enough in a public school 
to teach Latin,—which there is real effort to teach, and which is 
studied every day ; and we may, we think, without exaggeration, 
assert that it is really learnt in any public school by less than 
5 per cent. of all who think they are learning it. Perhaps 30 
per cent. in good years know enough to pass a fair examination, 
and 15 per cent. are ready for college; but not 5 per cent. know 
it as it ought to be known; and the instances of boys, or men 
either, who know Latin as they know English, who can read an 
author without a mental sense of uncertainty or effort, and write 
without a doubt as to their style, are not a hundred in a century. 
With French, as a study less obligatory, the difficulty is even 
greater; and of boys really taught in the way Lord Malmesbury 
describes, scarcely 10 per cent. would probably be ‘‘ Frenchmen.” 
The proportion, as a matter of fact, is, we believe, larger; but 
that is not due to the school tuition, excellent bases for learning 
as the school teachers contrive to lay. 

Nevertheless, Lord Malmesbury, though right enough in his 
contempt for the modes of teaching modern languages adopted at 
most schools, is wrong as to his inner thought. His real meaning 
evidently is that if a boy can talk French or German fluently, 
preferentially French, as the language of European “ society,” it 
does not much matter where or how he has picked it up. Any 
bonne, he says, can teach it to a child, and any defects of accent, 
pronunciation, or knowledge generally can be corrected after- 
wards. Doubtless, if the mere power of speech is all that is 
required, that is sufficiently true,—though your regular bonne 
has often a detestable accent, which Mr. Tarver could no more 
cure than Lord Malmesbury could make a Cork boy speak in 
hard English,—but the power of speech is not education. Natives 
of India of the lowest class, men hardly up to the human level, 
often speak three tongues well: So do people in the mixed 
cantons of Switzerland. So do Austrian waiters. So, though 
very seldom, sometimes do couriers, and so constantly do Turkish 
and Egyptian dragomans. We back a Copt trained to the trade 
to speak more languages and have less sense to say in any of 
them than any other created being. Dr. Johnson said of Dr. 
Barnes that he knew as much Greek as a Greek cobbler ; and that 
is just the amount of French which can be acquired from a bonne. 
Public-school reformers, to whom Lord Malmesbury was address- 
ing himself, want their sons not only to learn French, as an 
instrument useful in after life, but to gain some education while 
learning it, to have some experience of difficulty, and therefore 
some increase of mental power, some knowledge of, or rather dis- 
position to acquire a knowledge of, that magnificent literature 
which has spread throughout the world, doing, it may be, as much 
mischief as good, but always doing its appointed work as solvent of 
all unrealities. The lad who learns French by his nurse's side is no 
better educated in any true sense of education than if he had not 
learnt it, though he has acquired a power, and in after life is just as 
likely to use his faculty solely in the study of French novels. Better 
French novels, perhaps, than no French,—we are not discussing 
that,—but the capacity or wish to read fiction in French no more 
constitute an education than the capacity or wish to read fiction 
in English. Even two hours a week of sound discipline and effort 
imposed upon the mind is better than that, even if the lad comes 
out of Eton knowing nothing of French except its skeleton forms, 
and the way to pronounce the letter u. If the thing is worth learn- 
ing at all, it is worth learning for two ends, not one,—the mental 
discipline Mr. Tarver's teaching would ensure, as well as the 
power of speech the bonne could communicate. Lord Malmesbury 
doubtless talks French as well as Lord Brougham did, or Sir 
Thomas Henry was recently said to do, but that does not prove 
that Lord Malmesbury benefited by learning French. If we may 
judge by the extraordinary want of logic in his speeches, by the 
discursiveness, obscurity, and fondness for ellipses which hide 
Lord Malmesbury’s mind from the outside public, he, of all men, 
has profited least by his acquaintance with the French tongue, an 
acquaintance which, when once really attained, forbids obscurity 
or convolution of expression. 

That the mode of teaching French at Eton may be bad is likely 
enough, despite Mr. Tarver’s exceptional powers. It is only 
recently that he has obtained permission to teach the whole 
school, and even now he seems to have as little time allowed 
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him as can be decently managed. But it must not be forgotten 
that Englishmen have not yet made up their minds either as to 
the best mode of acquiring a modern language,—when it has to 
be learnt outside the territory in which it is spoken,—or as to the 
precise object of learning it. Their “‘ natural system,” as they 
think it, is the one by which for two centuries they have tried to 
learn Latin, and have egregiously failed ; and they are distrustful 
of any other, though it is more than probable that teaching by 
lecture would be many times more efficient. That is the way a 
grown man would learn of a teacher abroad, and we have great 
confidence in the instinct of such students for finding the quickest 
if not the safest road. Next to this is probably the 
system of exercises which Lord Malmesbury, apparently, dis- 
likes; but which compels the pupil to think, to be exact, 
and to reason consciously or unconsciously upon the analo- 
gies of the language he is studying. Next to this, and pro- 
bably worst of the three is the device of all weak masters, transla- 
tion from the language studied, a practice which we believe, in 
spite of the wrath the sentence will bring upon us, is of all devices 
for learning a language quickly the most useless, To use and 
perfect that learning, to introduce the student to his new literature, 
to give him command of vocables, translation is indispensable, but 
to give him his first control of his new instrument it is nearly 
useless. ‘The lad guesses instead of thinking, ‘* jumps at the sense,” 
as we say, and carries away nothing, except indeed that sense, 
which in the case of half the books used for text-books, say 
Telemachus, for example, is not worth having. If Lord 
Malmesbury does not believe that, let him ask the first 
lad of his acquaintance who knows any French at all to 
translate a page of any ordinary book. He will do it passably 
enough, though the words he selects will probably destroy the 
special flavour of the style, making St. Beuve express himself 
in Johnsonese. Then tell him to translate it back again, and 
he will produce a hodge-podge of words as like French as it is like 
Sanscrit, probably unintelligible, certainly inaccurate as to every 
third word. The truth is, we believe, that the exact converse of 
Lord Malmesbury’s system is the best conceivable method of 
education in modern languages. He says let the bonne teach the 
child, and the lad will soon improve her teaching into full know- 
ledge. We say, let the master give him a thorough mastery of 
the tongue as an instrument for using a literature, enable him, 
for instance, to write perfectly, even if he has to look into a 
dictionary for every third vocable, and two months abroad will 
give him a complete mastery of his weapon. That is to say, of 
course, if the end is education ; if it is merely ‘‘ society ” as under- 
stood in the Peers, then Lord Malmesbury’s method is the right 
one. Of course with French there is a subordinate difficulty 
which it is needful to surmount, and which does not exist in the 
same degree with any other tongue Englishmen are expected to 
acquire, the difficulty of accurate pronunciation. There is no 
manner of doubt that to most lads the pronunciation of French is 
more difficult than that of any other tongue, than German, or 
Italian, or any Oriental language, except, indeed, Chinese. 
Still the lad who never hears any but sound examples will rarely 
go far wrong, there is no language in which a feeling for its genius 
gives such a tendency to accuracy, and none in which it is so 
essential to acquire the true pronunciation on the spot. French 
as a literary language, as a new means of acquiring information, 
as the key to a great literature, as an instrument for communi- 
cating with the Continent can be taught at Eton better and 
more easily than either Latin or Greek. English, of course, no 
human being with gentlemen to educate has ever yet dreamed of 
teaching, except incidentally, and we are, therefore, perhaps, 
harsh and hypercritical when we complain that the leader of the 
House of Lords cannot speak that very difficult tongue. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXXIIL.—CEnTRAL ENGLAND: —NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND WAR- 
WICKSHIRE :—KELTIC AND ROMAN PERIODS. 


F the Keltic tribes who peopled Britain at the time of the 
Roman Invasion, Northamptonshire is assigned to the 
Coritani, and Warwickshire to the Cornabii. There are, however, 
scarcely any reliable traces in either county of these early inhabi- 
tants. Cromlechs and similar relics are wholly wanting, and it 
is difficult to assign with certainty any of the numerous intrenched 
camps to a British rather than a Roman origin. In some cases, 
very possibly, the two may have succeeded each other, or may 
still be traceable side by side. The Romans, however, have left 
unmistakable footprints. It is evident that their settlement in 


Northamptonshire especially was of a very extensive character 
Not only along the courses of the old roads, but over the whole 
country, Roman remains have been continually turned up, “the 
most considerable being the tesselated pavements discovered at 
Weldon in 1738, at Cottestock in 1736,at Nether Heyford, and more 
lately at Harpole and Whittlebury. The twenty-seven Roman 
sites given to this county by Reynolds in his Jter Britanniarum 
might now be trebled.” The remarkable and extensive earth- 
works which crown the heights of Borough Hill near Daventry are 
among the largest in the kingdom. ‘ Noone,” says a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ can mount its commanding summit, and 
survey the numerous lesser hills that rise below him on every side, 
without being convinced that so sovereigu a position must have 
been“occupied from the earliest period of military speculation and 
defence. Since the enclosure the plough is gradually effacing 
the marks of rampart and foss, and the line of circumvallation, 
which enclosed an area of about 140 acres, is in many parts 
utterly erased. Excavations were made here in 1823 by Baker on 





the conjectured site of the Pretorium, and part of the hypocaust, 
a tesselated pavement, and a few articles of the bathing toikt 
were brought to light. The researches at that time stopped were, 
owing to a more obliging tenant, resumed in 1852 by Mr. Bot- 
field with great success. Mr. Baker here opened also the range of 
tumuli, though in som ecases he had been forestalled ; the arms and 
other remains were of both ante and post Roman date. On this 
hill races from time immemorial were continued at intervals, till 
they were ‘cried down,’ on the hill being enclosed in 1805,” 
“‘ But the most thoroughly Roman spot in the county is that of 
Caistor, which name, like that of the neighbouring village of 
Chesterton, denotes its Latin origin.” The remains discovered 
here include “Roman villas, iron works, kilns for bricks, and 
potteries, and pavements scattered ‘ thick as thick’ over the whole 
parish and neighbourhood. The tesselated pavements are very 
fine.” Some antiquaries identify this site with that of the 
Durosriv of the Jtineraries. A Roman road called the Furty-Foot 
Way (and identified with Ermine Street) enters the county frem 
Huntingdonshire near this village, where it passed the Nene river. 
Parts of this road were still, fifty years ago, lofty and conspicuous, 
between Caistor and Upton; and again in the parish of Barnock.” 
The great encampment called Castle Dykes, south-west of Weedon, 
appears to have been either formed or altered by the Romans. 
About three miles south-west of Daventry is Arbury Banks, a large 
encampment on the summit of a hill. At Guilsborough are 
some entrenchments called the Boroughs, and in the south-western 
angle of the county, between the villages of Aynho and Newbattle, 
is another entrenchment called Raynsbury Camp. 

In the division of Roman Britain into Provinces, Northampton- 
shire and Warwickshire were included in FLavia CSARIENSIS. 
The subject of the Roman roads which traversed both these coun- 
ties, and the identification of the stations mentioned in the Jters, 
is attended with the usual amount of doubt and difficulty. The 
great roadway which in later times was called Watling Street 
seems certainly to have passed through them. It may be traced 
for many miles from the summit of Borough Hill, near Daventry. 
On the London side of Weedon it is incorporated with the London 
high road; from Weedon to Lilbourne it is only a private road, though 
distinctly marked and well known. It then for a few miles forms 
part of the public way between Daventry and Lutterworth (in 
Leicestershire), when it again becomes private, and so continues 
till it reaches High Cross. Here the turnpike road from Lutter- 
worth to Atherstone (in Warwickshire) passes over it for about 
two miles of its progress towards Hinckley, and returning to it 
again about two miles from Hinckley, continues along it to Ather- 
stone. Beyond Atherstone it is in good repair, and proceeding by 
Hints, Weeford, and Wall, shortly becomes the basis of the great 
Chester road. The Foss- Way intersects the Watling Street at High 
Cross on its passage from Leicester. Passing near Monk's Kirby and 
Stretton, it goes through Brincklow, Bretford on the river Avon, 
and Stretton-upon-Dunsmoor. ‘Then crossing the river Leam to 
the west of Marton, it leaves Chesterton, Lighthorne, and Com- 
brooke to the east, and Stretton-on-Foss to the west, near which 
parish it enters Gloucestershire. A third great roadway (the 
Ilkenild Way, it is supposed) has been traced through Warwick- 
shire. Entering it on the south, it is clearly distinguishable 
in the neighbourhood of Bidford. Between Wixford and Alcester 
there are no traces remaining, but to the north of the latter place 
it again rises to notice, and is known by the name of the Haden 
Way. After passing Studley it enters a recess of Worcestershire, 
and returns in the vicinity of Birmingham. ‘Touching the margin 
of Staffordshire, it proceeds to Sutton Park, where it is to be dis- 





tinctly traced. At Wall, in Staffordshire, it meets the Watling Street. 
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A minor road, called the Ridgeway, borders part of Warwickshire 
on the east. We have already referred to the roadway, identified 
with Ermine Street, which crossed the north-eastern extremity of 
Northamptonshire from near Caistor, on the Nene, to Stamford ; 
and other roadways have been traced or imagined by antiquarians 
in both counties. 

The Jters may be tolerably satisfactorily identifiel with some of 
these existing roadways, and some of the Stations pretty clearly 
identified. Entering Northamptonshire by the Watling Street, the 
LacroporvM of the Antonine /ters is probably Towcester; but 
about the next station there is more difficulty. In two of the 
Iters we find a station called variously in the MSS. BENNAVENNA, 
BENNAVENTA, BANNAVENTA, and BANNAVENTUM, which in 
one Jter is placed at twelve (Roman) miles from Lacroporum, 
and in another at twenty-eight miles from MaGiovin1ium 
(the station before Lacroporum), believed to have been near 
Fenny Stratford. Borough Hill (already referred to) has usually 
been identified with this BENNAVENTA, part of the old name 
being supposed to still exist in the name Daventry; but in a 
third Jter, in the place of this station (at the same distance from 
LAcToDORUM) we find a station called IsANNAVANTIA, ISANNA- 
VANNA, or ISANNAVARIA. Some antiquaries have identified this with 
Burnt Walls, a space of about six acres, seemingly once surrounded 
by a foss, at the south foot of Borough Hill, where various walls, 
arched vaults, foundations of buildings, &c., have been discovered, 
and whence large quantities of stone have at different times been 
removed. But Mr. Botfield observes that military authorities 
conjecture the remains there to have been, if Roman, a 
mere outwork for the purpose of guarding the station Benna- 
venta from any approach on that side. He believes Isanna- 
vaNTIA to have been on the Watling Street, at a place called 
Great Shawney, exactly twelve miles from Towcester. There 
Roman remains are frequently discovered, and in cutting a road 
through a field in 1836-7 fragments of Roman pottery, bones of 
men and of horses, several skulls, and numerous coins of the Lower 
Empire were discovered. In the fields surrounding a house at 
Thorpe for the space of upwards of thirty acres thick foundation 
walls and fragments of ancient pottery have been frequently 
turned up. At first it was conjectured that Great Shawney 
might be the necropolis of the station at BENNAVENTA; 
but from the extent of ground occupied by the relics of 
Roman origin it must, Mr. Botfield thinks, have been of more 
importance. He deduces, with some probability, the name itself, 
Shawney, from a contraction of Jsannavantia or Isannavanna, pro- 
nouncing the vowels in the Continental way. Whatever may have 
been the relation between BENNAVENTA and this station, and 
whether or not their respective sites are correctly identified—if 
they were different places—there can be no doubt that close to or 
on Borough Hill there was a Roman station. The Jéers give us 
another station called VeNon#, one placing it 18 and the other 
17 miles from BeNNAVENTA. The Jter, however, which sub- 
stitutes ISANNAVANTIA also interposes a station which is called 
TRIPONTIUM, at a distance of 12 miles from the latter, and of 
eight miles from VENON&, which is therefore 20 miles by this 
route from IsANNAVANTIA. Whether there were two road- 
ways between LacroporuM and VENON#, one of which 
was 29 and the other 32 miles, and which severally passed 
through the stations of BENNAVENTA and IsANNAVANTIA, 
must be left to conjecture. TripontiuM, from its name and dis- 
tance on the route, must have been at some passage over the Avon 
river. It has been placed at Lilbourne, where there is a tumulus 
between the Watling Street road and the entrenchment adjoining 
the church ; also another tumulus on the east side of the village. 
But Mr. Botfield observes that there are certainly greater indica- 
tions of Roman occupancy on the other side of the Avon at Biggin 
and Caves Inn on the Watling Street road. There seems little 
doubt that we must identify VeNona with the present High 
Cross, where the Watling Street and Foss Way intersect, on 
the boundary line of Warwickshire and Leicestershire, the 
Watling Street itself forming the boundary line between these 
two counties from where it crosses the Avon to near Atherstone. 

The next station on the Jter which we can identify with a site 
on the present Watling Street is MANDUESEDUM twelve miles from 
VeNon®), which was probably at Mancetter, or Mancester, near 
Atherstone, where there are evident remains of a Roman station, 
the ditch and vallum being in many parts very perfect. After 
leaving the neighbourhood of Atherstone, the Watling Street 
passes westward, as we have seen, until it enters Staffordshire, — 
Wall, in that county, having been identified with Erocerum, the 
next station on the Jter. 

Alcester, in Warwickshire, was certainly the site of a Roman 


station or civitas. The apocryphal Richard of Cirencester calls it 
ALAUNA, which must have been the Roman name of the river 
Alne, which flows by and joins the Arrow. ALAUN#® CASTRA was 
therefore the probable name of the station. There is a tradition 
(told by Prior Dominic in the Chronicle of Evesham Abbey) that 
the Roman town, with its ramparts and towers, was swallowed up 
in the early part of the eighth century, because the ironsmiths 
there would not listen to the preaching of St. Ecgwin, drowning his 
voice with their hammers and anvils. ‘The further statement that 
the foundations of the buried town had been discovered by work- 
men in digging some way below the surface sufficiently explains the 
origin of the legend. Many coins and other Roman remains have 
been found here and in the immediate neighbourhood, and there 
can be little doubt that this was one of the /vrges on the skirts of 
the great forest which covered Worcestershire, which were worked 
by the Romanized Britons. 

Near Chesterton, on the Foss- Way, is an encampment evidently 
Roman. Roman coins and other antiquities have been found near 
Birmingham, Hampton-in-Arden, Willoughby (near the Leam, on 
the eastern border of Warwickshire), and Warwick ; and a Roman 
pavement at Coventry. There are also some earthworks at Brinck- 
law, near Monk's Kirby, on the line of the foss, which appear to be 
Roman. 





THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “Specrator.”] 


Srr,—The usual tendency of such discussions as this one is towards 
personalities. I am unwilling it should be so now. I hesitate 
much in troubling you with any further remarks. I am, however, 
at a loss to understand how my last letter, ending as it did with 
the reiteration of what seemed a still undecided question, could have 
been considered by any of your readers an “ undisputed finale.” I 
said nothing final that I am aware of in either of my letters. I 
stated a difficulty,—only asserting that it seemed such to me, and 
to an increasing number,—and the truth of this latter proposition 
is proved by the letters in your impression of the 11th inst. Nor 
did I ever say that there was danger of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland sinking under the shock of Disestablishment. I cer- 
tainly spoke of the enfeebled condition of the State, but not of 
the State Church. That “ A Dissenter ” should insist on making 
a distinction between small farmers and peasants is only to be 
expected from the knowledge of Ireland he has already displayed ; 
but as I am anxious to adhere entirely to the matter in hand, I 
pass over this and the rest of his letter, and will not even venture 
to criticize his strange use of the marks of quotation. 

But I say again and again that the question at issue is a far 
higher and more general one than such a discussion of mere details 
seems toimply. We all, including, I hope, your Dissenting corre- 
spondent, are anxious for some measure of a practical kind ; a ten- 
tative measure, if it be not too late, but a measure in which Irish- 
men, and especially Irish Romanists, may see that England is no 
longer desirous of coercing her sister, nor yet of treating her as an 
infant unable to walk alone ; nor, above all, of asserting any ascen- 
dancy over the country but one of love, unity, and especially mutual 
interest. But no such measure has yet been offered. The Suspen- 
sory Bill gave no clue to the solution of the Irish Church Question, 
which surely is not, ‘‘ Shall the Irish Church be disestablished ?” 
but, ‘“‘ What form is Disestablishment to take?” Besides, it seemed 
to many such an unpractical and impracticable measure, that it 
would very possibly have remained, like the Jess excusable Eccle- 
siastical Titles’ Act, a dead letter. 

It is hard not to believe it to have been another example of 
what Sir James Stephen alluded to in the famous passage, ‘To 
make laws is the single employment of adult life which is sup- 
posed to require no preparatory study ; which may be one of the 
reasons why the studies of half a life are too little for the right 
interpretation of such laws as our legislators make.” Mr. Glad- 
stone is surely no lawyer, but has the interests,of the country at 
heart ; and it seems a pity that the new elections are now coming 
on, and the constituencies will be called to decide,—on what ? 

All parties in Ireland must wish at least for Church reform, 
the Liberal Protestant and the Liberal Romanist on political 
grounds, and the Tory party in the hope of disarming their 
opponents by timely concession. But there is a third party ; those 
to whom politics are a secondary consideration, and religious pro- 
gress a primary, and they above all ought, even if they do not, 
to wish for anything,—whbether reform, disestablishment, or dis- 
endowment,—in order that the hands of the largest branch of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland may be untied ; in order that she may 








at length have a fair field and no favour, knowing as they do that 
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the field is in reality the priests’, and as to favour, that nothing can 
be more unfavourable than her present position, and feeling, more- 
over, that no fear of proselytizing should restrain her from her 
missionary work, no party ties restrain her from her liberalizing 
work, no want of sympathy with the lowest class restrain her from 
her civilizing work. 

But that the difficulty I attempted to state in my first letter is 
a real one, will be evident to any one who takes your corre- 
spondent’s advice, and reads Mr. Bright’s Limerick speech. No 
measure short of complete separation and repeal of the Union will 
conciliate the extreme party in Ireland. 

I have been induced to trespass on you at this length because 
Iam unwilling to leave the impression that there is a traitor, 
however insignificant, in the camp; as well as in the hope that, 
by admitting this letter, you will give another proof, to less 
advanced disciples of your views, that you are willing to hear the 
other side, and to act on Mr. Tennyson’s admonition :— 

“ Not clinging to some ancient saw, 
Not mastered by some modern term, 
Not swift, nor slow, to change, but firm ; 
And in its season bring the law, 


“That from Discussion’s lip may fall, 
With life that, working strongly, binds, 
Set in all lights by many minds, 
To close the interests of all.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. J. Lorrie. 
(To tne Eprror oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am sorry you did not insert my letter, written about a 
fortnight ago. My object was to sift by fair argument the 
question of the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland. I 
receive your paper weekly, and for the most part read it with 
pleasure and profit. This was especially the case in respect to the 
part you took in the late American Civil War. But on the subject 
of the Irish Church (I use this phrase for the sake of brevity) 
you assume a jaunty air of contemptuous superiority towards 
those who differ from you, which seems to indicate how little you 
know of what can be said on the opposite side. This is exceed- 
ingly galling to those who perceive the illogical reasoning of your 
arguments, and at the same time are refused permission to point 
them out in your columns. For example, I took up, this morning, 
your paper of June 27, which I had been prevented from 
reading before by absence from home and subsequent pressure 
of business. “In that number you ask, ‘‘ On what possible prin- 
ciple can Lord Derby justify the policy of the Reformation. . . 
the diversion of property which had been accumulated for ages, 
and impressed with trusts for the use of the Roman Catholic 
Church to trusts for the use of the Protestant Church ?” 

It is singular that you did not perceive, while writing this sen- 
tence, the sophism which pervades it. At the Reformation no 
new Church was introduced into England. Reformation does 
not involve the destruction of identity, either in a church or in 
an individual. There was, therefore, no transfer of property 
from one corporate body to another. As to all the essentials of a 
Church, we hold the same faith that we did before the Reforma- 
tion, only washed from certain errors. There is the same founda- 
tion, the same old walls—only the untempered mortar has been 
washed off. The tithes which belonged to the Anglican Church 
before the Reformation have remained with the Anglican Church 
since the Reformation. 

You assume that Parliament transferred ecclesiastical property 
from one owner to another. I request you will make good your 
assertion by stating explicitly the Act of Parliament by which 
this was done. In what year was it? in what reign? Mention 
the chapter. 

I now beg to challenge contradiction of any of the following 
propositions :— 

1. No Roman Catholic in Ireland contributes a farthing of 
tithe to the Established Church. 

2. No property whatever, originally belonging to the Romish 
Church, has passed into the hands of the Established Church in 
Ireland. 

3. A Church which owns allegiance to a foreign potentate, 
and which holds the tenets which the Church of Rome does, ought 
not to be placed on an equality in these lands with the Reformed 
Church of England. 

4, It is false to assert that the Established Church in Ireland 
has been an utter failure. It has no more failed in Ireland than 
it has in England. 

I am ready to discuss these questions with you, or with any of 
your correspondents.—I am, Sir, &c., F. T. Hi. 
Zerling Vicarage, July 21, 1868. 


(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.”] 
Sur,—Your paper (at least so far as I understand it) has recently 
condemned the Clergy of the Established Church for bigotry and 
intolerance. Is not this condemnation rather too sweeping? I 
hope that it is. Are not many so placed that we dare not express 
our opinions too openly ? 

In my own case, I decidedly approve of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
concerning the Irish Church. I have steadily refused to sign any 
of the numerous petitions against it which have been pressed upon 
me, yet I have never taken any active steps to express my own 
views. In fact, I dare not do so; if I did, it must injure my hopes 
of preferment, too small already ; for though I have worked hard, 
and I hope to some purpose, in manufacturing districts for twelve 
years, the maintenance of my wife and family depends still on a 
curacy. May not others of the same opinion as myself be equally 
timid?—may I not add, be afraid of injuring their families by 
speaking too plainly ?—I am, Sir, &c., A CuRATE. 

MISS TAYLOR ON MARRIAGE. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smr,—While thanking you for the elevated view which you have 
long and consistently maintained of the position of women in 
married life, a view which I believe is as much more practical as 
it is more noble than that lately maintained by the Pall Mall 
Gazette, may I be permitted to correct a mistake as to my own 
meaning, into which I do not doubt you were led by inadvertence 
on my part (perhaps by too great brevity), as I find to my 
surprise that both you and the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
have fallen into it. 

When I specified the motives which induce men to enter into a 
marriage contract, I was not attempting to point out the motives 
which are most powerful, still less the motives which are most 
powerful with civilized men of our own time and country, but 
only those which are peculiar to men. You judge rightly that I 
never meant to ignore the force of higher motives; 1 only did not 
mention them because I believe them to act no less strongly on 
women than on men, and the drift of my argument was that men, 
like women, have special inducements of their own to marriage 
over and above those which are common to both sexes. 

Replying as briefly as possible to a writer who warned women 
for their own interests against any changes in the existing law of 
marriage, lest men may become less desirous of entering into and 
maintaining a morally and legally binding contract of marriage, I 
tacitly admitted that women have reasons of their own for desiring 
such a contract, and 1 put aside motives common to both, pointing 
out only that there are also reasons peculiar to men; the moral I 
intended to draw from this argument being that, as the balance 
between men and women is pretty equal, there is no need for women 
to throw in obedience into the bargain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HELEN TAYLOR. 





BORN PRINCESSES. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Sir,—May I venture to contribute to the controversy on this sub- 
ject an anecdote which I have frequently heard narrated in the 
neighbourhood of Strabane, on the borders of the counties of 
Donegal and Tyrone. 

Barnscourt, the splendid Irish seat of the Marquis of Abercorn, 
is in the vicinity of that pleasant and thriving town. In “ the good 
old times, when George the Third was King,” a Marchioness of 
Abercorn, after the birth of a little earl, attended at the 
church of Strabane to go through the service (to use the words 
of the Prayer Book) “‘ commonly called the Churching of Women.” 
In the versicles of that service the framers of the Liturgy have 
inserted the following :— 

“O Lord, save this woman, thy servant, 
Who putteth her trust in Thee.” 

On the occasion of this clurching the good old rector, himself 
a Hamilton, supposed it would be a great impropriety to calla 
marchioness, and above all a Marchioness of Abercorn, a “woman.” 
With a delicate flattery he altered the phrase, and said,— 

““O Lord, save this lady, Thy servant.” 
The clerk, not to be outdone in politeness, roared out the response— 
“Who putteth her ladyship’s trust in Thee.” 

Could any authority be found for a similar accommodation of 
the Baptismal Service to the case of “her Royal Highness the 
Princess,” instead of using the homely word “ infant”? The 
Irish are proverbially a quick-witted people, and the Rector of 
Strabane and his clerk would have had no difficulty in making it. 








—I am, Sir, &c., HisERNICUS. 
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A TRANSLATION. 
Vides ab alta stet nive candidum.—Horace, I., 9. 


Soracté and the bending woods 
Stand one gigautic pile of snow, 
Gleaming and pure; nor longer flow, 
Bound by keen frost, the wintry floods. 


Yet fear not cold,—be jovial, man! 
Pile up huge clogs upon the fire, 
And quaff to fullest heart’s desire 

The soul-inspiring Czecuban. 


Leave to the Gods to work their will,— 

If they are pleased to lull to rest 

The winds that course o’er Ocean's breast, 
Cypress and Ash, that Will fulfil. 


So what to-morrow may betide 
Inquire not thou: enough for thee, 
What e’er God send in charity ; 

Dare not His blessings to deride 


Of love or dance. While youth is bright, 
Enjoy the pleasant evening shade 
In public park or colonnade, 

With whispers sweet in soft twilight. 


For thee her merry laugh doth rise, 
Thy love’s ;—from thee she hides in play : 
A ring or bracelet snatch away, 

From her too coy to yield the prize. 





To produce a fine selection of English poetry is perhaps one of the 
most difficult of editorial labours. The mine from whence this 
wealth must be extracted is so vast, and contains so much of what 
seems like gold but is in reality mere pinchbeck, that not only 
critical insight, but downright hard work is requisite, before it is 
even possible to separate the counterfeit from the pure metal. And 
this sifting process, infinitely wearisome though it be, is but one 
step in the investigation. When the dross has been cast aside, the 
gold itself requires to be weighed with the most careful and deli- 
cate precision. So much wealth has to be compressed within a 
narrow compass, that the labourer is forced to reject much of 
sterling worth for the sake of what he deems worthier. His aim 
should be to bring together not what is intrinsically good, but 
what is unquestionably best; to meet the reasonable demands 
of readers capable of estimating his work, as well as of the 
general public to whom he looks for its pecuniary success, And 
this is not all. The compiler of such an anthology is forced, since 
the range is so extensive, to restrict himself within clearly defined 
limits. If he wander too widely, he may fail from an excess of 
freedom, and he will best accomplish his end by a resolute 
restraint. 

If proof be needed of the truth of these remarks, it will be found 
in the fact that of the scores of poetical selections extant there are 
few that from a literary point of view can be deemed of value, and 
of these the scheme of the collector has in every instance been 
carefully restricted. Charles Lamb’s Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets and Leigh Hunt's Selections from Beaumont and 
Fletcher bave taken an independent and, we believe, a permanent 
place in our literature, a position due in great measure to the choice 
criticism with which these charming writers have enlivened their 
Volumes, but due perhaps even yet more toa clearly defined and 
carefully fulfilled intention. And in this respect it is impossible 
to exaggerate the merits of Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. ‘That 
Precious little volume, which deserves a place in the smallest 
library, and in the pocket or portmanteau of every traveller, 
'8 specially remarkable for the wise principles of selection 
on which it is based. A critic of the highest order, with 
a taste that is rarely at fault, and an enthusiasm sufficiently 
tempered with discretion, Mr. Palgrave has not only brought 
— the rarest gems of English lyric poetry, but he has done 

So as to add an historical interest to the poetic value of the 
a has linked one age of our literature to another, in 
cal harmony, showing how the poetry of different eras 





* A Household Book ngli 
Ri Book of English Poetry. Selected and arran, with Notes. By 
chard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. a Macmillan & Co. 





possesses a lyrical unity, the poets a family likeness,—and he has 
done all this not by didactic precepts, but by the choicest illus- 
trations of the art. We suppose the Golden Treasury must be 
termed a compilation, but it is a compilation that possesses many 
of the marks of a fine original work—high culture, critical insight, 
breadth of knowledge, and comprehensive taste. 

With such a rival in the field as Mr. Palgrave, it may, perhaps, 
appear strange that Archbishop Trench should venture to produce 
a household book of English poetry, and conscious that such 
an objection might be urged, he has anticipated it in the 
preface : 

“The first question which I asked myself [he says] when I resumed 
a purpose long ago entertained, and then for a long while laid aside, of 
publishing such a selection of English poetry as the present, was this, 
namely, whether Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury had not 80 oc- 
cupied the ground that there was no room for one who should come 
after. The selection is one made with so exact an acquaint- 
ance with the sources from which his Treasury was to be re- 
plenished, with so fine a taste in regard of what was worthy to 
be admitted there, that this was the conclusion to which at the first 
I was disposed to arrive. Presently, however, I saw reason to change 
my mind. The volume which I meditated was on so different a scheme 
and plan from his, that while, no doubt, I should sometimes go over ground 
which he had gone over before, it was evident that for the most part 
our paths would be different and my choice not identical with his. 
This to so great an extent has proved the case, that of more than three 
hundred pieces which compose this volume, less than seventy have 
appeared in his, and it is easy to perceive how this should be. His isa 
Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
and of these exclusively ; but within this circle he proposes to include 
all which is of first-rate excellence in our language by authors not living. 
My scheme is at once broader and narrower; broader in that I limit 
myself to no particular class of poetry, and embrace the living and the 
dead alike; narrower in that I make no attempt to be exhaustive, or to 
give more than a very few samples even of the best and greatest of our 


poets.” 

The Archbishop adds, in justification of the work, that many 
poems included in almost all collections will be looked for in vain 
in this, while not a few-which, so far as he knows, none have in- 
cluded, have found room in it. ‘It is not always,” he says, 
‘that I have considered what I bring forward better than what to 
make place for it I set aside ; but where I have only considered it 
as good, it has seemed a real gain to put new treasures within the 
reach of those who are little able, or if able are little likely, to go 
and discover such for themselves.” 

That the compiler has not entered upon his work without 
reasonable grounds is fully made out by the preface; but the best 
justification of this household book will be found in its contents. 
The range, as in the case of the Golden Treasury, covers three 
centuries; but unlike that volume, this collection includes the 
poems of living writers. So that while the book opens with 
Sylvester, Spenser, and Ben Jonson, it closes with Tennyson and 
Browning, with Walt Whitman and Buchanan. 

Notwithstanding the merits of this “‘ Household Book,” we do 
not anticipate for it the praise and popularity accorded to Mr. 
Palgrave’s collection. Of the 288 poems in the Golden Treasury 
there is scarcely one which is not marked by melody of language, 
or felicity of poetic thought, by lofty imagination, or graceful 
fancy ; by some of those qualities, in short, which distinguish the 
song, however humble, of the true poet from the brilliant exercises 
of the versifier. A man may express noble thoughts in irreproach- 
able metre without being a poet, but such thoughts might have 
been uttered as well, if not better, in prose ; whereas, the thought 
which is essentially poetical cannot be said, but must of necessity 
be sung. ‘The spirit of Archbishop Trench’s collection is didactic 
rather than lyrical, and we think that in many instances the com- 
piler has shown more regard to force of language or to a quaint 
originality of thought, than to those characteristics which belong 
to the poet, and to the poet alone. 

The pithy distichs of Barten Holyday, for instance, would well 
deserve insertion in a selection of epigrammatic sayings, but 
appear inappropriate in a volume of houschold poetry. Quite out 
of place, too, as it seems to us, in such a sélection are such 
poems as ‘*'The Soul’s Errand,” by an anonymous writer, or 
“The World’s Fallacies,” by Quarles which seems to have been 
suggested by it, or the “* Hymn for Advent,” by Jeremy Taylor, 
most impotent of writers in verse, most eloquent in prose! or 
“The Valediction,” by good Richard Baxter, who also became 
crippled and sterile when he affected metre. Moreover, except 
from association, the lines of Charles L., “‘ A Royal Lamentation,” 
greatly abridged in the collection, have no interest whatever, and 
the rather long and anonymous poem entitled ‘* Loyalty Confined ” 
has not even this merit. We might also take objection to some 
pieces inserted in this volume composed by men of conspicuous 


‘ability, but who wrote verse as Warren Hastings wrote it, for 
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relaxation, and wrote it ill, were it not that Archbishop Trench 
defends their introduction on the ground that poems from such 
authors ‘* must always have a special interest for us." We do not 
question the interest, but we maintain that it is of a scarcely legi- 
timate character. Because these men have done badly or even 
moderately well what they had better not have done at all, it does 
not follow that their efforts, however curious, should be stereotyped 
in an anthology. If Mr. Tennyson were to produce a volume of 
sermons no doubt intense interest would be excited, but it does not 
follow that a place ought to be found for the poet’s theology in a 
body of English divinity. 

These, however, are matters of opinion, for it is not to be 
expected that a collector of poems and a reviewer of the poems 
collected should in all instances see with the same eyes. Suffice it 
that, on the whole, the book is worthily compiled, and that it has 
a character of its own which marks it off with evident distinctness 
from other collections of English poetry. 

Many familiar names and others less known, but almost equally 
worthy, are omitted from this anthology. Among the earlier 
poets no place is found for Daniel, for Browne of the Pastorals, 
or for the two Fletchers, Phineas and Giles; among the later 
poets we miss Shenstone, Goldsmith, Crabbe, Hemans, Praed, 
Rogers, and others. Again, while several notable poets are but 
slightly represented,—Pope, Cowper, Southey, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, for example,—others, like William Drummond, William 
Blake the poet-artist, Hartley Coleridge, and David Gray are 
lavishly cared for. Indeed, Archbishop Trench, as already inti- 
mated, has aimed at novelty, and there are few poetry lovers who 
will not find in this volume some sweets hitherto untasted. 

We are glad to see, by the way, that due praise is given to 
Henry Vaughan, whose poetic store has been conspicuously rifled 
by at least one modern poet. Vaughan acknowledged Herbert as 
his master, but we agree with Archbishop Trench in a preference 
for the pupil. The Silex Scintillans, which was published in a 
modern shape by Pickering about twenty years ago, contains, with 
not a few verses crude and fantastical, much sacred poetry of the 
highest order, and some written with a graceful freedom that the 
reader fresh from the quaint and often grotesque verses of Herbert 
cannot fail to appreciate. Another poet of the same period, who 
receives from the compiler a due meed of praise, is Charles 
Cotton,—*“ hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton,” as Lamb calls him,— 
whose poems, although praised by Wordsworth and Coleridge, are 
read by few :— 

“They are sometimes prosaic [says the Archbishop], sometimes 
blemished by more serious faults, but for homely vigour and purity of 
language, for the total absence of any attempt to conceal the deficiency 
of strong and high imagination by a false poetic diction, purple rags torn 
from other men’s garments, and sewn upon his own, he may take his 
place among the foremost masters of the tongue.” 

We are glad, too, to find here the best illustrations of the genius of 
Davenant and Sylvester, both true poets, and both comparatively 
unknown. Sylvester was born several years earlier than Herbert, 
and as a proof that what we consider quaintness was not the 
natural product of the age, we may quote his brief poem upon 
‘* Content,” which has the ring of some verses on the same subject 
conceived more recently. One stanza is omitted for the sake of 
brevity :— 
“TI weigh not fortune’s frown or smile ; 
I joy not much in earthly joys; 
I seek not state, I seek not style ; 
I am not fond of fancy’s toys ; 


I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I crave. 


**T quake not at the thunder’s crack ; 
I tremble not at noise of war ; 
I swound not at the news of wrack ; 
I shrink not at a blazing star ; 
I fear not loss, I hope not gain ; 
I envy none, I none disdain. 


“T feign not friendship where I hate; 
I fawn not on the great in show ; 
I prize, I praise a mean estate— 
Neither too lofty nor too low: 
This, this is all my choice, my cheer— 
A mind content, a conscience clear.” 
There is so much in this admirable collection suggestive of criti- 
cism that we are tempted to add to these remarks; but enough 
has been said perhaps to show the character of the volume ; and if 
this has been done, any further comment is superfluous. Hence- 
forth the Household Book of English Poetry should be placed on the 
same shelf which contains the Golden Treasury. The charm and 


worth of the one will be best appreciated by a knowledge of the 
other also. 








INDIAN POLITY.* 

Tue Constitution of India, which looks so simple to those who 
fancy that the Viceroy gives orders and that other people obey 
them, is really a most complicated and delicate affair, almost as 
complicated and delicate as that of the United States, and as 
deserving of careful study. All the problems which arise under 
despotic governments, under federal governments, and under 
colonial governments, are there presented on a vast scale, and 
under circumstances of the most urgent kind, so urgent that no 
difficulty can long be left unsolved for fear of a catastrophe, and 
that Indian politicians become almost fanatic in their advocacy or 
denunciation of particular panaceas. Major Chesney, financier to 
the Public Works’ Department, has undertaken to describe this 
Constitution, and suggest what, in his judgment, would be 
improvements, and though hampered by the vastness of his 
subject and the masses of his material, he has performed 
his work singularly well. The purely English reader, 
for example, who studies his pages will for the first time 
comprehend the main peculiarity of the Empire, the unique form 
of federalism through which it is administered. The Central 
Government, which Englishmen alone perceive, is in theory abso- 
lute, being competent on an emergency to issue any order or pass 
any law, but in reality it is only the Federal head of a number of 
States, each of which has its own government, its own services, 
its own traditions, and, to a considerable extent, its own objects. 
With rare exceptions, the actual initiative as to Bombay, for 
example, rests in Bombay, the central authority only controlling, 
sanctioning, or disallowing demands for money. ‘The administra- 
tive work is wholly carried on by the ‘‘ State” chiefs, whether 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, or Chief Commissioners ; and 
they would be almost independent, but for a provision which, so 
far as we know, is unique in the world. The Central Government, 
instead of receiving a quota from each, levies the entire revenue, 
and assigns them each a quota. ‘The consequence is that while 
the State Governments are interested in spending, they have no 
interest in saving ; that they are eternally asking but never offering 
supplies. It is not the interest, say, of Bombay, to increase the 
Imperial Revenue, because if she does, Madras or the Punjab will 
take the surplus :— 

“The provincial government looks only to the wants of its province, 

and, as these are practically unlimited, the problem constantly set before 
the central controlling authority is, how most fairly to apply a strictly 
limited grant in partial satisfaction of demands of quite indefinite ex- 
tension. Even if the available surplus of the year were supplemented 
by a loan, the conditions of the case would not be altered. No amount 
of money that could, in practice, be made available, would ever suffice 
to satisfy the claims preferred to share it. It can hardly be otherwise 
than that the relative importance of these claims should sometimes be 
estimated rather by the importunity of the different applicants than by 
their intrinsic weight; and thus it will be apparent that, while each 
government has but little direct interest in the amount of its contribu- 
tions to the general purse, it not only hasa keen interest in maintaining 
the most liberal rate of expenditure possible, but that the amount it gets 
to spend will depend in great measure on the persistence it displays in 
knocking at the door of the imperial treasury. Each government feels 
that moderation in asking will not produce a surplus, but that the money 
which might have been obtained for its own province will merely go to 
some less considerate applicant. It also feels assured, on the other hand, 
that any individual extravagance which the supreme government may 
be persuaded into allowing will not be recorded against it, but will be 
merged in the general accounts of the country, for a deficit in which 
the financial member of the supreme government is alone deemed 
responsible.” 
No answer to that terse and lucid statement is, or ever can be, 
possible ; yet so enormous are the difficulties in the way of change, 
difficulties in theory,—the Empire being responsible for the whole 
debt, the whole dead weight, the whole guarantee system, and 
the whole military, naval, and home expenditure,—as well a8 
difficulties in practice, that the boldest reformers shrink from 
assailing it, and Major Chesney himself, with all his experience, 
puts forward remedies with the caution of a man who knows that 
the obstacles are real. His third chapter, devoted specially to 
this point, is, nevertheless, the best in the book, and deserves the 
attentive study of every politician interested in Indian affairs. 

This, however, is but one out of twenty-three chapters, in each 
of which Major Chesney has described, analyzed, and in theory at 
least improved some branch of the Indian Administration. ‘The 
great departments, the three ancient services, and above all, the 
new service which, under the name of the Staff Corps, has since 
1859 acquired such grand proportions, are all treated in a spirit 
which, to compare Indian with English things, is that of a Whig 
reformer anxious to improve and not indisposed to change, but 
aware of the extreme difficulty of creating anything absolutely 





* Indian Polity. By Major Chesney. London: Longmans. 
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new. ‘The Staff Corps, as it is called, has no less than 2,490 
officers on its roll, of whom 1,262 are performing military or quasi- 
military work, that is, organizing, controlling, and leading native 
troops; 178 are doing military staff work, 182 manage the civil 
departments of the Army, and 868 are great civil officials administer- 
ing under one title or another half the provinces of the Empire. 
All these officers, however strictly civil their work may be, rise in 
titular military rank by seniority, and are fed by volunteers from 
the Queen’s Army. Major Chesney dislikes this system, as tending 
to create a class of officers who are soldiers only in name, as 
embarrassing administrators when in contact with the Army, and 
as filling England with so-called Colonels and Generals who have 
never commanded a company. He would, therefore, in future 
strike every officer entering the Staff Corps off the rolls, and treat 
him entirely as a civilian :— 

‘Nor is the reform that seems to be needed at all difficult or com- 

plicated. As regards the present class of officers in civil employ, 
indeed, to recast the system again would involve difficulties that it might 
be well to avoid. But in the case of future applicants for civil employ, 
a simple and sufficient plan would appear to consist in their removal 
altogether from the army, and transfer to the civil service of Govern- 
ment. And if the offer of such a transfer were made to the present 
members of that corps, it seems probable that the change would be 
gladly accepted by the majority, provided, of course, that the conditions 
of pensions and leave were made not less liberal than those they are now 
entitled to. The greater independence conferred by the position of a 
civilian would be with many a sufficient attraction.” 
Major Chesney evidently attributes great importance to this idea, 
but we doubt very much the expediency of the change. All Indian 
work has in it something of a military tone, and the military titles, 
besides giving great precision to relative rank, tend to keep up a 
tone of honour, of courage, and of strict subordination which will 
compensate for some inconveniences and some grotesqueries, such 
as the captain who has achieved a province giving orders to a 
colonel who has only reached a commissionership. If the Staff 
Corps is abolished it will be necessary also to abolish the Civil Ser- 
vice and Uncovenanted Se. ice, and throw all into one vast body, 
which will then require a discipline decidedly stricter than that 
which prevails in the Civil Service at home. 

Many of Major Chesney’s chapters are devoted to the Army, or 
rather Armies, of India; but they are less interesting to the poli- 
tician than those on civil government, the federal system, finance, 
and administrative organization. His general plan with regard to 
native armies is to make them as provincial as possible, to break all 
links tending to homogeneity, and to encamp each army among 
the people from whom it was raised. Each army would then, in 
the event of mutiny, be a separate entity, inclined to go its own 
way and act on its own traditions. He quotes on this head a 
passage from the Report of 1858, drawn up by Sir John Lawrence, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, and Sir Herbert Edwardes, which con- 
tains the pith of his whole argument :— 

“To preserve that distinctiveness, which is so valuable, and which, 

while it lasts, makes the Mahomedan of one country despise, fear, or 
dislike the Mahomedan of another, corps should in future be provincial, 
and adhere to the geographical limits within which differences and 
rivalries are strongly marked. Let all races, Hindoo or Mahomedan, of 
one province be enlisted in one regiment, and no others; and having 
thus created distinctive regiments, let us keep them so against the hour 
of need, by confining the circle of their ordinary service to the limits 
of their own province, and only marching them on emergency into other 
parts of the empire, with which they will then be found to have little 
sympathy.” 
The only objection to that argument that we know of is, that 
should any provincial army so organized ever mutiny, the people 
with whom it is connected would revolt also, and we should have 
a kingdom to conquer as well as a corps d'armée to destroy. 
That did not prove to be light work in Oude, nor is it yet quite 
clear that the element of cohesion throughout India supplied by 
the existence and universal distribution of the Mohammedan 
Population, with its common faith, common political idea, and habit 
of pilgrimage, would not baffle any such attempt, which, on any 
ground except the one relied on, is certainly to be deprecated. 
We are very unwilling, too, to resign the hope that we may 
ultimately gain some one native race in India, gain it till it is as 
loyal as the British, in which event the Empire might last in full 
Security for ages. 

We cannot, of course, affect to review all the chapters of a book 
each of which would require a separate article, and must therefore 
ag ourselves with indicating the vast variety of subjects on 
— Major Chesney has increased the sum of English know- 

: ge, and offered what are usually valuable suggestions. Of all his 
chapters, the weakest is that on currency, in which the author advo- 
cates what would in practice be a double standard, that is, wishes 


or any creditor to ascertain how much he ought to receive. 
Currency seems to be becoming a mania in India, every Indian 
talks and writes about it, and we are bound to add, almost every 
Indian, Major Chesney not excepted, talks and writes great 
nonsense. Gold can be introduced as the sole standard, and it can 
be introduced as a commodity of fluctuating value, and it can be 
introduced as a bank-note, with the obligation of conversion into 
silver at a fixed rate, but except those three alternatives there is 
no other which does not involve the legalization of swindling. 





THE MOONSTONE.* 

The Moonstone is not worthy of Mr. Wilkie Collins's reputa- 
tion as a novelist. We are no especial admirers of the department 
of art to which he has devoted himself, any more than we are of 
double acrostics, or anagrams, or any of the many kinds of puzzle 
on which it pleases some minds to exercise their ingenuity. Still 
if readers like a book containing little besides a plot, and that. 
plot constructed solely to set them guessing, there is no particular 
reason why they should not be gratified. ‘The making and guess- 
ing of conundrums are both harmless exercises of ingenuity, but 
when men of intellect engage in them they ought at least to 
succeed. If the work is to be done at all, the better it is done the 
nearer does it rise to a work of genuine intellectual interest. 
Hitherto Mr. Wilkie Collins has done his work well, has been 
among the makers of conundrum-novels something more than 
chief, the only one whose writing was endurable by cultivated 
taste. Few men who could read the Woman in White at all read 
it without pleasure, or forgot its one character, the subtle, cowardly, 
intellectual sybarite Count Fosco. ‘The plot of No Name also 
was worked out with rare skill, such skill as to suggest a regret 
that it had not been all expended on the heroine, Magdalen 
Vanstone, the born actress, and the single person in the story with 
a character at all. Captain Wragge only appears to have one, 
and is obliged to tell you every five minutes what kind of villain 
he is. The excessive and morbid improbability of Armadale 
could not destroy all its interest, or the curiosity of its readers in 
the proceedings of that vulgarized Becky Sharp, Miss Gwilt. 
In the Moonstone, however, we have no person who can in any 
way be described as a character, no one who interests us, no one 
who is human enough to excite even a faint emotion of dull curi- 
osity as to his or her fate. The heroine is an impulsive girl, 
generally slanging somebody, whose single specialty seems to be 
that, believing her lover had stolen her diamond, she hates him 
and loves him both at once, but neither taxes him with the offence 
nor pardons him for committing it, a heroine who seems to have 
been borrowed from one of those old novels where everybody is 
miserable because nobody will talk common sense for five minutes. 
The hero has no qualities at all. In the beginning of the 
book Mr. Wilkie Collins had apparently an idea of describ- 
ing a rather remarkable figure, a man who, educated in many 
countries, has so far imbibed their intellectual specialities that he 
by turns displays the French, German, Italian, and English side 
of his nature. ‘The idea is not a bad one, for though no 
such human being ever existed, even a lay figure may be 
made interesting by carefully selected costume, but it is clumsily 
worked out even at first, through nonsensical talk about objective 
and subjective, and very soon found burdensome and abandoned ; 
after which Franklin Blake becomes a person to whom all manner 
of fascinating qualities are attributed, but who does nothing 
remarkable except, indeed, cry when the girl he loves declares that 

he has stolen ker jewellery. Of the minor characters Miss Clark 
is an absurd exaggeration of the bitter evangelical type, a woman 

who reveals her greed and spitefulness and love of power in broad 
splashes, not touches, in her own letters; Godfrey Ablewhite 
is the most ordinary of hypocrites; Gabriel Betteredge a butler 
like no butler the world ever saw, now a garrulous old goose, now 

shrewd enough to detect the effect of several educations on his 

interlocutor; and Mr. Bruff is a very inferior copy of Pedgift 

Senior in Armadale. ‘The only remaining character is intro- 

duced with this flourish of physiognomical trumpets :— 

‘“‘His complexion was of a gipsy darkness ; his fleshless cheeks had 

fallen into deep hollows, over which the bone projected like a pent-house. 

His nose presented the fine shape and modelling so often found among 

the ancient people of the East, so seldom visible among the newer races 

of the West. His forehead rose high and straight from the brow. His 

marks and wrinkles were innumerable. From this strange face, eyes, 

stranger still, of the softest brown—eyes dreamy and mournful, and 

deeply sunk in their orbits—looked out at you, and (in my case at least) 

took your attention captive at their will. Add to this a quantity of 


thick, closely curling hair, which, by some freak of nature, had lost its 
colour in the most startlingly partial and capricious manner. Over the 








to make it impossible for any debtor to know what he owes, 


* The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. London: Tinsley. 
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top of his head it was still of the deep black which was its natural colour. 
Round the sides of his head—without the slightest gradation of grey to 
break the force of the extraordinary contrast—it had turned completely 
white. The line between the two colours preserved no sort of regularity. 
At one place the white hair ran up into the black; at another, the black 
hair ran down into the white.” 

All this description, however, and Mr. Jennings’ special position as 
a man lying under an unjust suspicion, have no concern with the 
story in which he plays a part any shrewd surgeon could have 
played as well or better, a part in which his special character and 
appearance in no way assist or retard -him. Such an array of 
dummies was never got together in any book of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ before, or, we venture to say, in any book written by a 
man with the same literary reputation. 

The plot is a little better than the characters, and very little. 
Mr, Wilkie Collins usually asks reviewers not to reveal the secret 
which is the essence of his story ; and the request is too just to be 
disregarded, though the concession makes any criticism seem mean- 
ingless. We may, however, say that the Jlvonstone is a yellow 
diamond which once adorned an Indian idol; that three Brahmins 
have left India to recover it by any means—crime included; that it 
falls into the possession of the heroine, who wears it at a birthday 
party ; that it is stolen either by the Indians or some one of the 
guests, and that the secret of the novel is the discovery of the 
thief. In making this discovery difficult Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
shown some of his accustomed power. He has accumulated a 
number of persons, any one of whom may by possibility have stolen 
the jewel, and against each of whom the reader perceives strong 
circumstantial evidence, evidence arranged in two of the cases with 
remarkable cleverness. Nothing can be better, for example, in its 
way, than the mode in which the reader is compelled to doubt Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, yet compelled to see also that he could not, from 
the few circumstances of crime, have taken the jewel from itsresting- 
place. But the suspicion it is needful to throw on Rachel Verinder 
strikes us as clumsily managed, at least it never deceived us for a 
moment, though we frankly acknowledge ourselves, probably from 
stupidity, to have fixed on the wrong person, on whom we imagine 
the author never intended to throw suspicion at all. ‘The idea of a 
girl like Rachel Verinder, however, stealing her own jewel, is one 
which, though it might by possibility have taken in the detective, 
cannot take in the reader. It is at once too improbable and too 
obtrusively put forward, to the great weakening of the only claim of 
its book, its merit as an elaborate conundrum. ‘To those who 
enjoy the exercise of the faculty of guessing, without reference to 
the subject, the Mvonstone will doubtless be readable; but Mr. 
Collins might, we think, have provided some enjoyment for those 
to whom that particular employment of time seems a wearisome 
waste of power. Hitherto, we do him the credit to say, he has 
always tried to do this, usually with some success, but the MJoon- 
stone gives the impression that he is weary of his own occupation, 
and puts together the pieces of his puzzle with little trouble and 
no interest. It is a pity, for even toys of that kind may as well 
be well made, and Mr. Wilkie Collins has it in him to be the very 
‘best puzzle-maker in the world. 





THE NEW EDITION OF LYELL’S GEOLOGY.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 

in our last notice we omitted the chapters on volcanic agency in 
Vol. I., stating that the subject would be noticed in connection 
with Mount Etna. The main object of whatever of new is in 
these chapters is the establishment of the argument against the 
submarine origin of the Neapolitan and other Italian tufas. 
Considerable addition have been made in this edition to the 
dliscussion of the structure of Mount Etna. They are stated 
to be the result of the re-examination of that volcano by 
Sir C. Lyell in 1857 and 1858, and they consist partly of 
the establishment and explanation of the theory of a “double 
axis of eruption,” a term perhaps easily misunderstood. That theory 
may be briefly explained thus. ‘The ordinary form of volcanic 
mountains is generally observed to be a regularly shaped cone, the 
crater being at the summit and the strata sloping away from the 
centre to all points of the compass, a position which has been 
called the “ quaquaversal dip.” But in Etna there appears to be 
an exception to this rule, some of the strata near the summit being 
nearly horizontal, with a steep slope downwards from the extremity 
of them furthest from the great crater. An analogous formation 
is said to be seen in some of the great Javanese volcanoes, where 
(as is in one case specified) twin cones are joined by a saddle, on 
which the beds of lava or ashes are horizontal. Sir C. Lyell, 

* Principles of Geology; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants Con- 


sidered as Illustrative of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A., F.B.S. Tenth 
and entirely revised edition. 2 vols, London: Murray. 1867. 








therefore, records the conclusion with regard to Etna that origin. 
ally there was a second crater in operation jointly with the great 
one which now exists, situated about six miles south-east of the 
present crater, but covered and obliterated since its extinction by 
the produce of the activity of the present crater. He also stateg 
that it is his opinion that the cone of Etna, as also that of Vesuvius, 
is the result of eruption rather than of upheaval. 

An account is given of the eruption of 1866 in the gulf of 
Santorin, during and after which a new island, called Aphroessa, 
was raised, and attained an elevation of more than sixty feet 
where the soundings had been marked in the Admiralty chart as 
seventy fathoms. And in the following chapters on earthquakes 
and their effects the results of recent convulsions in New Zealand 
(1855) are described, and the origin and mode of propagation of 
earthquake waves are discussed. By a practical application of 
mechanical principles and by aid of mathematical formule it has 
been calculated at what depth the shock of an earthquake origi- 
nated, and it has been observed that in a manner analogous to the 
undulations of light and sound the earthquake wave may be 
reflected or refracted, when it passes from one medium to another 
of different density. 

The suggestions of Mr. T. Evans in a paper read to the Royal 
Society, 1866, on the subject of the change of axis of rotation of 
the earth’s crust give rise to some remarks on the subject of 
central fluidity which will deserve the reader’s special attention, 
The following conclusion has been arrived at :— 


“The doctrine, therefore, of the pristine fluidity of the interior of the 
earth, and the gradual solidification of its crust consequent on the loss 
of internal heat by radiation into space, is one of many scientific hypo- 
theses which has been adhered to after the props by which it was at 
first supported have given way one after the other. The astronomer 
may find good reasons for ascribing the earth’s form to the original 
fluidity of the mass in times long antecedent to the first introduction of 
living beings into the planet; but the geologist must be content to 
regard the earliest monuments which it is his task to interpret as 
belonging to a period when the crust had already acquired great 
solidity and thickness, probably as great as it now possesses, and when 
voleanic rocks not essentially differing from those now produced were 
formed from time to time, the intensity of volcanic heat being neither 
greater nor less than it is now.” 


The remarkable discovery of a connection between the periodical 
changes in the spots of the sun and variations in terrestrial mag- 
netism of which an account is given in connection with the subject 
of the sources of volcanic heat, seems to give hope of discovering 
the means by which the heat lost by conduction into space may 
be restored to the earth, and a cause for the local concentration of 
heat in particular parts of its exterior. 

The remainder of the book (chaps. xxxiv. to xlix.) is devoted to 
the consideration of the changes of the organic world now in pro- 
gress, and treats, as has been said, mainly of the subject of the 
origin and subsequent fate of species. 

In order to give an idea of the theory of the transmutation of 
species, a theory intimately bound up with that of progressive 
development above mentioned, it may be worth while to quote the 
following short statement of the question (which appeared in 
former editions, as in this) :— 

“We know, said Lamarck, that individuals which are mere varieties 
of the same species would, if their pedigree could be traced back far 
enough, terminate in a single stock ; so, according to the same train of 
reasoning, the species of a genus, and even the genera of a great family, 
must have had a common point of departure. What, then, was the 
single stem from which so many varieties of form have ramified ? Were 
there many of these, or are we to refer the origin of the whole animate 
creation, as the Egyptian priests did that of tho universe, to a single 
egg ?” 

Now, the theory of progressive development receives, as it 
has been said, strong support from the geological evidence 
that plants and animals of more simple organization existed 
on the globe before those of more compound structure, and 
the latter were successively formed at more modern periods, 
This gives a partial answer to the above quoted questions. 
But some further hypothesis becomes indispensable, in order to 
explain why, after an indefinite lapse of ages, there are still s0 
many beings of the simplest structure. Why have the majority 
of existing creatures remained stationary throughout this: long 
succession of epochs, while others have made such prodigious 
advances? The key to this part of the difficulty is found in the 
slow but unceasing co-operation of influential principles; first, the 
tendency to progressive advancement in organization, accompa 
by greater dignity in instinct intelligence, &c.; secondly, the force 
of external circumstances, of variations in the physical condition of 
the earth or the mutual relations of plants and animals. = 
plain that the sole operation of the first of these principles woul 
result in a completely and most minutely graduated scale of orgal- 
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ized beings, the transition being insensible from the simplest to | 


the mest compound structures. The operation of the other tends, 
it may almost be said solely, to the introduction into this scheme 
of all kinds of anomalies, varieties, and chasms. Against this 
theory has been brought the fact that 3,000 years ago the species 
of cats, dogs, bulls, &c., of which we have mummied instances 
from Egypt, were identical in form and habit, and may be seen in 
all climates to keep the same characteristics with those instances 
of these species with which we are now and here familiar. But 
Lamarck gave the answer which would be given now, that the 
lapse of thirty or forty centuries is utterly insignificant in the 
history of a species, and that the variation in all the important 
natural circumstances which is an essential condition for change of 
species according to the theory in question has not taken place 
with regard to the species alluded to, in the course of the last 
3,000 years. : 

In connection with this subject our author here gives at length 
his own opinions on the extinction of species which he considers 
to be going on at about the rate of the coming-in of new ones, and 
it is shown that the annual birth and the annual death of one 
species in the world (no slight degree of change) might only result 
in the disappearance of one mammifer in 40,000 years in a region 
of the dimensions of Europe. Some further discussion is introduced 
which it is impossible here even to sketch, embodying the labours 
and conclusions of Wallace, Darwin, Dr. Hooker, and others, on 
the origin and nature of species, and on what is termed natural 
selection in the vegetable not less than in the animal kingdom ; it 
must suffice to say that the theory of natural selection is strongly 
confirmed by the facts collected and compared. 

This discussion is carried on through two more chapters (xxxvi. 
and xxxvii.), containing a great deal of new matter on many sub- 
jects, including the effects both on animal and vegetable species of 
domestication, cultivation, hybridization, and artificial selection, 
the general direction of the argument being that it tends to show 
that the limits within which these processes are possible and the 
laws according to which they will be carried on are capable of 
definition, and will reward investigation; and in regard to the 
origin of species, that of the two rival theories of (1) special 
creation, and (2) creation by variation and natural selection, the 
latter is that which is most clearly borne out by the facts. The 
greater part of the following three chapters (xxxviii., xxxix., and 
xl.), on the geographical distribution of species, is contained in 
former editions, but in the thirty-eighth the six great provinces 
which are inhabited by distinct species are pointed out ; it isshown 
that there is a considerable coincidence in the range of species in 
the two grand divisions of the organic world, and, as in previous 
editions, attention is drawn to the important geological fact that 
the influence of climate predominates over all the causes which 
limit the range of species in the mammalia. In the chapter (xli., 
which is completely new) on insular floras and faunas, considered 
with reference to the origin of species, it is shown that as a 
rule the flora and fauna of islands are connected with those 
of the nearest mainland, though this rule is in some cases so far 
modified that the connection is only that of a species with 
its genus, certain species being peculiar to certain single islands. 
The greater part of our author’s observations on this subject are 
confined to the Atlantic islands of the Madeiras and Canaries, 
apparently instances of special geological interest. A very inter- 
esting map is given showing the depth of the ocean between the 
eastern archipelagos of the North Atlantic and the mainland, and 
distinct evidence is produced of their volcanic origin and conse- 
quent original separation from the mainland. ‘The following facts 
are alluded to and discussed. All indigenous mammalia are want- 
ing except bats. There is a total dearth of Batrachians (frogs, 
&e.). Almost all the birds in the Atlantic islands are absolutely 
identical in species with those of the nearest mainland. The 
insects -+.. unlike the birds, exhibit a large proportion of 
indigenous species and a great many genera peculiar to the Atlantic 
islands represented in each separate archipelago by distinct species. 
In the case of plants the indication of relationship to the nearest 
continent is yet more circumstantial. And with regard to land- 
shells every island has its distinct species, and the whole fauna, 
differs almost entirely from that of every other archipelago, as well 
a8 from that of Europe and Africa. Of Madeira the following 
‘observation is, we think, very justly made :— 

Siew No human being is believed to have ever landed in Madeira 
+ _ 1419. Madeira now supports a population of about 
islan a pte — when we consider the great beauty and fertility of the 

at it has existed ever since the Miocene epoch, we are not 
merely called upon to explain the absence of inferior animals, but why, 


if we adopt the theory of i i i 
L y of special creation, no race of mankind was formed 
expressly to inhabit such a paradise.” - 





On this subject it is observed in conclusion that,— 


“ The extent to which the species of mammalia, birds, insects, land- 

shells, and plants (whether flowering or cryptogamous) agree with 
continental species, or the degree in which those of different archipe- 
lagos or of different islands of the same group agree with each other, has 
unmistakable relation to the known facilities enjoyed by each class of 
crossing the ocean. Such a relationship accords well with the theory of 
Variation and Natural Selection, but with no other hypothesis yet 
suggested for explaining the origin of species.” 
Our author has inserted nearly a whole chapter in this edition on 
the subject of the origin and geographical distribution of man, and 
of this subject, as of some previously mentioned and only cursorily 
treated of in this review, it must suffice to state in the barest man- 
ner the heads of the argument now for the first time fully intro- 
duced into this book. It is argued that man has had, like every 
species of animal, a single birthplace. It is considered probable 
that the formation of marked races proceeded at a faster rate when 
man first emerged from the primitive dwelling-place place than now 
though, perhaps, his mind might be more affected by circumstances 
than his bodily form. Attention is called to the fact that each of 
the more marked races of the human family is limited to some great 
zoological province. The multiple origin cf man is, however, dis- 
cussed, as is also the question whether man has been degraded from a 
higher or has risen from a lower state of civilization. And thischapter 
concludes with some remarks on the Reign of Law, and the cri- 
ticisms therein contained on Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
lead our author back to the main subject of the last ten chapters, 
viz., the origin of species, and thence to a slight disquisition on 
the present reluctance with which new truths are accepted. and the 
anxiety and unhappiuess caused by the scientific revelation from 
day to day of facts and laws which have been affecting us from time 
out of mind as much as they ever will. 

A few additions and alterations have been made to the six 
remaining chapters, but they are substantially the same as in 
previous editions, and it is hardly necessary to do more than men- 
tion those to which our author himself calls attention in the 
preface to the second volume, namely, some remarks on the sub- 
marine forest at Bournemouth, Hants, and Dr. Dawson's descrip- 
tion of another in the Bay of' Fundy, and some account of the 
monuments of prehistoric man in Europe, together with scattered 
remarks on the antiquity or the modern date of man as derived 
from geological evidence. 

Such is the result offered to the public by Sir C. Lyell in this 
tenth edition of the Principles of Geology, and there is, we think, 
distinct evidence of an increasing spirit of scientific earnestness 
and sincerity, the growth of which is proportionate with the 
growth of the field in which it is able to display itself, never 
shrinking from adopting such conclusions as are warranted by 
successive contributions of evidence, never ceasing in a most 
untiring and zealous endeavour to extend the limits of our know- 
ledge, and never going beyond the limits of exact and legitimate 
inference. Such a spirit will prepare us to find that ‘in time, as 
in space, the confines of the universe lie beyond the reach of 
mortal ken ”; in such a spirit ‘‘ we shall discover everywhere clear 
proofs of a creative intelligence, and of his foresight, wisdom, and 
power.” 





THE VILLAGE DOCTOR.* 
Tne conversations which compose this book are so eminently 
dramatic, that we almost fear their moral will be lost in admiration 
of their art. Readers will rather dwell on the sublime naiveté of 
the French peasants, and the skilful way in which the doctor in- 
troduces his arguments, than on the necessity of having clean and 
well ventilated houses, or of washing and vaccinating children. 
We must, however, bear in mind, that Madame Hippolyte Meunier 
writes for those who have not yet recognized such necessities. She 
does not indeed address a purely rustic audience. If she did, she 
would probably find her task more difficult than the one which 
she has assigned to her doctor. He may have triumphed quickly 
over the prejudices of Jacques and la mére Joinon. But then he 
triumphed byspeech, and not by writing; he brought tohis work the 
unquestioned authority of one who had cured illnesses, and whose 
remedies had been tested by practical experience. Madame Meunier 
is the daughter of a doctor who was equally fortunate, and who has 
imparted to her many excellent maxims. But he cannot have 
entailed his authority upon her, and there is some difference 
between being entitled to speak and being sure of a hearing. The 
book will have to make its own way, and, more or less, to create 
its own public. If a few kindly words from us will do it any good, 
we should be sorry to withhold them. Perhaps we may make our- 





* Le Docteur au Village: Entretiens familiers sur ! Hygiéne. Par Madame Hippolyte 
Meunier, Paris and London: Hachette, 
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selves useful by pointing out the dramatic characteristics which 
lend a charm to the dialogues, and which render the book at once 
highly French and highly readable. 

Madame Meunier’s idea has been to illustrate the chief laws of 
health by showing how they may be supposed to dawn on the 
rustic mind. Educated and well-to-do people ought to know all 
these laws already. The great question is whether the laws 
are generally observed, and whether people who are ready 
to mark all that is done amiss by others are equally watch- 
ful over their own conduct. It is easy for them to blame 
French peasants, but are French peasants the only ones who live 
in low, close, ill-drained cottages, who know none of the proper- 
ties of water as applied externally, and who apply it internally 
without any regard to the poison that it may contain? Even if 
the people to whom Madame Meunier introduces us are ignorant 
and careless in these respects, there are other matters in which they 
bear comparison with persons of greater wealth and higher oppor- 
tunities. ‘The villagers do not know the use of baths, but they 
nurse their own children. They are ignorant of many of the 
things which are familiar to townsmen, but they have pure air 
and green fields. The surprise they feel and express when they 
are told of Parisian mothers is equal to that with which 
they greet the announcement of startling facts in physio- 
logy. If it be true that philosophy begins in wonder, 
Madame Meunier’s characters have laid the foundation of 
future attainments. Jacques has been brought to doubt the 
wisdom of a phrase which still has its adherents in England, “ the 
good old times.” The mére Toinon has been reconciled to the 
impiety of guarding against the diseases which God sends. 
Rosalie has shown herself superior to one of the Kings of France 
in legislative wisdom. All this is most satisfactory. We may see 
what the original notions of these people were, and on what scale 
of life they lived, by comparing their earlier sayings with their 
subsequent progress. On our first introduction to Rosalie we find 
her horror-struck at the idea of washing a child. Water would give 
an infant its death of cold, while fresh air would make it cough its 
life out. Yet this same Rosalie is so ably taught by the lessons of 
the doctor that she becomes a pattern to all mothers. When she 
hears of Parisians wishing to get rid of their children, she exclaims 
indignantly against such a fashion as being made expressly to offend 
God. Being told that by a royal ordinance in 1727 every nurse was 
forbidden to suckle two children at the same time on pain of a 
whipping, Rosalie observes that such 4 law was wanting in good 
sense. The doctor replies, “‘I am quite of the same opinion,” 
and this approval so much encourages Rosalie that she asks 
whether the progrés des lumitres has not diminished infant 
mortality. The phrase is charming in her mouth. It is quite 
consistent with the remark she made on hearing, some time before, 
that the circulation of the blood from the heart to the lungs was 
discovered by a Spanish physician named Micaél Serveto. Instead 
of being rewarded for his discovery, the Spanish physician was 
burnt alive for his religious opinions. This is too much for 
Rosalie. Burn a Christian alive! that is too abominable; she 
cannot believe it. Perhaps the doctor was a little at fault in 
this matter. It sounds bad enough now that any one should 
be burnt alive. It is still worse if he is a Christian. If, 
besides this, he has discovered the circulation of the blood, there 
are no limits to the atrocity. But at a time when burning alive 
was a syllogism of some cogency, the fact that your opponent was 
aman, a Christian, and a discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, was immaterial. 

We do not blame the doctor for letting Rosalie go off on what 
seems to us a false scent. ‘The difficulties with which he had to 
contend in his first arguments probably taught him that the least 
said was soonest mended. By the time he began upon Rosalie 
he had already gained over Jacques, and as he took the enemy in de- 
tail, he was never overwhelmed by opposing masses. But throughout 
the book his converts could not be wholly relied on. They backed 
him up with occasional zeal, but there was nothing to show that they 
might not turn upon him if he gave them the least provocation. 
Anything that was too deep for them would throw them back into 
their first opposition, and no doctor could make head against an 
angry and ignorant mob, vain of a little knowledge, but suspect- 
ing the teacher. If during the first few dialogues, Jacques had 
been supported by Claude, Rosalie, and the mére Toinon, it 
would have been vain for the doctor to take arms against a sea of 
prejudices. As it is, when Jacques says that children put out to 
nurse are almost happier if they die, the doctor can retort crush- 
ingly that thisis one of those old woman’s arguments which he 
cannot suffer. He can bring Jacques to admit that beasts 
have often more reason than man; that those who know things 











have a right to teach others; that doors are made to shut, 
and windows ‘to open; and that a dunghill just under the 
window is poisonous. What! exclaimed Jacques at first, can 
there be anything bad in a dunghill? Really, says Claude, in the 
same tone, when he is told that a room without fresh air is 
unhealthy. The doctor argues gravely with Jacques about the 
dunghill, but he has no patience when it comes to the turn of 
Claude and a room without a window. In this, too, we see the use 
of beginning gently, and of letting prejudices sleep till one is 
strong enough to deal with them. A slow but copious stream of 
hygienic teaching is poured upon Jacques. Every now and then 
he gives vent to some almost inarticulate remark, as one draws 
in one’s breath rather more sharply as the volume of the shower- 
bath seems to intensify. ‘‘ It is for these reasons, then, that one 
is much more healthy if one lives in the country than in town?” 
** Still, in spite of all this, a. great many people die in the country.” 
‘** What! people breathed a fetid air and did not know that they 
would be ill?” ‘+ What ! men have measured the heat of the blood, 
have analyzed milk? Vraiment, Monsieur, vos chimistes sont 
dhabiles gens!” ‘* What times, good heaven! those were 
when wolves came and eat corpses in Paris! And _ people 
call those times the good old times! Ce sont les ignorants!” 
Occasionally the remarks made in answer to the doctor's teaching 
attain a higher level. Thus we have a short commentary on the 
maxim of Dr. Pangloss, that everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. “I am quite ready,” says Jacques, ‘ to 
admit that everything is ordered for the best ; still I am at a loss 
to understand why we should be grilled for so many months, and 
then drowned for so many more.” ‘The doctor has to take refuge 
in a rather vague reply, and to assure Jacques that rain is sent to 
wash the earth and wind to purify it. We hope the germs of 
scepticism are extinguished by this answer, and that the peasant, 
who has just begun to think, is reassured. It is certainly not the 
doctor’s intention to make his converts doubt the wisdom of 
Providence. But he wishes to give them juster views of this 
wisdom than they have held as yet. Thus the mére Toinon re- 
marks about vaccination that such a thing was not known in her 
time, and that it is tempting God to try to prevent illnesses from 
coming. The Doctor does not condescend to argue the point with 
her, and she is soon brought round almost of her own accord. 

An edifying spectacle is presented when there isa talk of having 
hot baths in the village. Here Claude comes out rather strongly. 
A rich manufacturer who has lately settled in the place, and who 
wishes to do something for it, proposes to utilize the hot water 
which runs to waste from his mills, and to build a bath and wash- 
house. Claude thinks that to make a bath would be throwing 
away money. ‘I ask you do we ever bathe? And why should 
we get into the water except in harvest time, when one is so hot? 
1 think baths are only meant when there is illness. The Curé 
has his bath tub, which he lends in very grave cases, but I 
never heard that he used it himself.” Charming idyllic picture 
of a rustic Arcadia! One almost regrets that the experi- 
ments of Madame Meunier and her doctor should be tried 
on such innocent people. A curé who keeps a bath tub as a 
sort of medical engine will soon be out of place in a village where 
everything is to be constructed on hygienic principles. Even the 
school is to be reformed, and the marmots or bonhommes who learn 
their alphabets are to hang up their wet clothes outside the class- 
room, and to wash their hands before beginning their lessons. 
We cannot enter into all the details of Madame Meunier’s project, 
any more than we can hint at the number of facts she communi- 
cates, and the masses of ignorance and prejudice which are swept 
away before her. But if her counsels are heeded there will be 
revolution in every French village to which her doctor penetrates, 
a revolution which, if not exactly made with rosewater, will owe 
much of its efficacy to soap and water, in which there will be 
nothing terrible but the nail-brush, and no barricades save those 
that will keep off the smell of the dunghill. 





THE RETROSPECT OF AN ARTIST'S LIFE.* 


Any one who wishes clearly to understand the nature and quality 
of the fibre of which much, nay, the greater part of Scotch 
character is formed, could scarcely do better than study thought- 
fully this unpretending little volume. It would be a study, and 
though the book is full of humour, almost a painful one, for the 
printing is too close and the style prolix to any one possessing 
only a limited stock of patience. Indeed, while reading we feel 
very much in the state of mind in which we listen toa speaker 





* The Retrospect of an Artist's Life, By John Kelso Hunter. Greenock: Orr and 
Pollock. 
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who has uncommonly good things to say, but says them so slowly 
that the point of his story scarcely flashes upon us till the sense of 
annoyance has worn off, when the value of the residuum makes us 
quite willing to undergo the same ordeal again. It is just so here, 
and, once begun with due stock of patience, with longer or shorter 
intervals between, the book will be read to its close, and will repay 
the effort. 

John Kelso Hunter, artist and cobbler at sixty-two years 
of age, gives to the world the record of his life and the main 
characteristic features in the lives of his contemporaries. An 
autobiography is perhaps almost of necessity tinged with 
egotism. A man possesses a rather strong sense of the 
yalue of his own individuality before he thinks it worth 
while to write his life at all, and from this egotism the work before 
us is not free, though it presents itself in a most inoffensive form ; 
for Mr. Hunter can thoroughly enjoy the laugh against himself, 
as he tells of many a fall from the pinnacle of hope set too high ; 
as, for instance, when he sends a picture to the exhibition of the 
West Scotland Academy, valuing it at two hundred guineas, and 
receives an answer from Mr. Hutcheson, saying, ‘‘ As we insure 
the pictures against fire, we cannot insure yours for more than, 
say, sixteen guineas; but you can secure a higher policy for your- 
self.” The reply was humorousenough. ‘ Dear Sir,—The portrait 
of the President is fire-proof ; but as I borrowed the frame, please 
insure it at five guineas.” It is something for Scotland and her 
people that this man and many like him could be recognized as 
worthy students, if not masters in art, while the same hand that 
wielded the brush by day was labouring painfully with the cob- 
bler’s awl through the long hours of the night, never ashamed of 
his cobbler’s apron, with no dawning sense of incompatibility 
between aspirations so high as to have taken in Turner’s full power, 
as we may judge from the following morsel of criticism :— 

“J, M. W. Turner had seven specimens of his art on their walls. 
Whatever others might or may think, his pictures to me were the most 
marvellous of any in the exhibition. They were indications of pictures ; 
painted with the colours which constitute light—red, blue, and yellow. 
Wind and sunlight moved among his clouds. His water had motion. 
His mountains were indications ; so was everything else. He indicated, 
and you were left a freedom to fill up your own picture. Wherever 
form went, there the prismatic rays went—reddish, greenish, bluish, 
yellowish, pinkish, purplish, silvery, grey, in abundance ; and, in some 
spot of interest, the pure power of colour, from which everything else in 
the picture fled to its native place. He was a genius who could think, 
act, and stop. The most laboured paintings, in which were the earthly 
colours of objects, fell to dirt before his light-filled phantoms ;” 
and the solid practical industry which could recognize that he 
had not attained to the paying point in art himself, and must 
“stick to his last if he would feed his children.” For long his 
highest ambition was to sell his portraits by raffle, drawing up the 
bills of sale himself ; and he tells a good story how on one such 
occasion, being in a book shop, his bill lying on the counter, Hugh 
Brown, author of the Covenanters, came in, and looking at the 
bill, inquired who wrote it. ‘‘ Well,” said Neilson, the bookseller, 
“T think it was the sowl himself.” Hugh Brown put his hand in 
his pocket, and brought out a shilling, with the remark, ‘‘ I have 
never seen so little writing with so many grammatical blunders in 
it, and since the ‘sowl,’ as you say, has done his own work, I'll 
patronize him.” But it is not with Hunter himself that the prin- 
cipal interest of this little book lies, but with the times of his 
youth, the times when James Watt and George Stephenson were 
dreaming dreams which have since changed the history of the 
world. James Watt and Henry Bell were then, Mr. Hunter 
says, building a boat, to be fitted up with machinery, ‘to 
gang against wind and tide and carry her own propel- 
ling power along with her,” and adds, ‘‘ Many were the specu- 
lations anent the new-fangled notions o’ the twa crazy folk. 
Fools couldna understand them, and wise men pitied them.” 
And while Watt was proving the power of steam for navigation, 
Stephenson was spending his odd time (while working for a coal 
master at Newcastle) to understand and apply steam power to 
locomotion by land. Hunter stood with the crowd to see ‘‘ the 
new horse” try its strength in the race against “ the auld horse,” 
—stood by while men made heavy bets on the latter, and the faces 
of the crowd grew nervous and eager till the engine’s success was 
no longer a speculation, and “ Georgie Pettigrew, his lower jaw 
slack as if it had been dislocated,” gave sentence, ‘‘ To the tan- 
yard every living beast, flesh and blood cannot stand against 
that !” But when the engine opened its safety-valve the conster- 
nation knew no bounds. All sorts of murder shouts rose from 
the group, and Hunter adds, “I was petrified, and held a death 
gtip for a time, quite uncertain if the people were killed, or if I 
were still alive; but the locomotive was like some great folk 
before its time, and had not found a way for its will, and asa 


power out of place the giant had to be laid aside for a time.” 
‘That was in Kilmarnock, where the roads had not yet yielded to the 
necessities of the new power. Not less interesting is Mr. Hunter's 
description of the first passage of the Rvb Roy steamship, and 
the stern Northern farmer’s remonstrauce when the people would 
have prayed for the safe return of her crew :—“ Pray for them, sir ! 
no sensible man durst. Their conduct is an open tempting of Provi- 
dence.” Not inaptly, our author says a little further on, ‘‘ that it is 
they who sit in darkness who are the first to offer themselves as critics 
on the light.” But at this period he was a rough, barefooted lad, 
given to poaching, and not unready at the fierce play, part joke, 
but more part earnest, which then even more than now was the 
disgrace of the lower population ; and when “ the Patron” forced 
on the unwilling people of Newmilus a minister not to their mind, 
Hunter, with a few picked boys of the village, met the new pastor 
with such a row-de-dow of old watering-cans as to send him with 
horse and gig into the midst of “Jock Brown’s horse-midden ;” 
but the reminiscence provokes no compunction, evenseen in the sober 
light of mature age, in the mind which looked on the unwelcome 
minister who read his sermons as “spiritual fungus.” Hunter's am- 
bition to be a painter, however, was so genuine that it ennobled the 
commonest incidents of his life. ‘There is,” he observes, ‘in 
every man’s life a breadth of sameness quite monotonous to look at, 
but when he takes a leap or a flight his rise and fall give a better 
light and shade to his efforts.” Ruskin has somewhere justly 
said that “‘ temper by which right taste is formed is characteris- 
tically patient. It dwells upon what is submitted to it, not tramp- 
ling upon it lest it should be pearls, though it look like husks.” 
In this spirit Hunter studied the faces around him in Kilmarnock. 
Common enough to ordinary men, they had each for him a special 
individuality, which, with roughly handled colours and coarse 
manipulation he yet managed to transfer to his canvas, as he 
has managed to picture them for us in the pages before us. Ina 
line he describes one whose manner was distant and isolated with- 
out true dignity: —‘ Everything he said or did seemed spurious. He 
walked and talked at the outer circle of friendship.” When look- 
ing at West’s picture of ‘ Christ rejected by the Jews,’ he was told 
of that artist’s difficulty in obtaining Judas, and observes, ‘‘ His 
Judas was an ill-looking vagabond, far from like a man ony 
decent body wad’ tak’ up wi’; had I been painting a Judas I 
would have selected a thin-lippet, smiling, silly-like, nice man.” 
Every incident in his toilsome day was seized upon as a 
means of education by this man, innocent of the teaching 
of the schools: his whole soul was hungering after a wider 
life; a wider life, mentally, not socially. Nothing that he met 
with was counted base, and the hunger after a rise in the 
social scale did not come into the mind of the simple Scot; more 
troubled how ‘a wife and eight weans under eleven years auld, 
and only twal’ shillings a week to buy a’ the necessaries o’ life,” 
were to be kept “tight and right, and in thack and rape.” The 
story of his thrift, and how he was outdone by another, is too 
good to be passed by. He says the regular dinner for his 
family was potatoes and the juice of a penny bone daily ; and that 
the virtue might be properly extracted, it was hung on the fire the 
night before, and well boiled down next day, when, with plenty 
of potatoes stoved with the broo, it made an excellent dinner, but 
he adds, *‘ I was at one time fairly eclipsed by a Kilbarchan weaver’s 
wife. We walked together from Paisley to Johnstone. She had 
eight of a family. I was telling her how to manage the bone 
soup. ‘Oman!’ quo’ she, ‘I used to do that, but I hae fa’n in 
tae a better way. I put on the bone at ten o’clock, and the dinner 
is ready at twa. ‘Then as soon as the dinner is past, I put on the 
bone again and lets it boil awa’ till next day, and that way I get 
twa days out o’t.’” A man who had spent much time in the 
study of the microscope, met Hunter as he stood by a stream 
watching the fish. The stranger made a few common-place 
remarks on the ways of men and eels, adding, ‘* We are not as 
honest as the eel; he eats straightforward ; we eat each other indi- 
rectly. However, it is just the same in the invisible world. Have 
you made a study of it?” With delicious naiveté Hunter replied 
“he had read Satan's Invisible World Discovered. The stranger,” 
he says, “looked at him in amazement, and explained it was the 
microscope he meant.” This was Hunter's first introduction to 
its mysteries; he did not rest till he discovered ‘‘ Auld Watty 
Douglas had in his own possession the door [we should have pre- 
ferred to say window] to this new world, in the shape of a power- 
ful microscope, manufactured by himself.” 

Thomas Morton, of Morton Place, was another self-made man 
whose friendship materially aided Hunter. Morton's account of 
his own success in solving the mechanical problem how to weave 








carpets without the aid of adraw-boy was curious enough. He had 
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tried again and again, and finally separated from his partner 
rather than give up the point. One day something was amiss in a 
barrel organ in his possession ; he tried to put it torights; the rest 
must be given in his own words :— 

* Aweel, it was a sight o’ the inside o’ that organ gaed me a new idea 
o’ the carpet machine ; and on something o’ the same way as the tune 
was lifted, I thought that the flower might come up. There was ao 
night I dreamed that I saw the thing in motion. I had, mind ye, got 
up a machine before this, but, like them before it, there was some haud- 
aff. I saw it as clear as daylight, and I rose in the dark and keepit my 
e’en thegither. I got haud o’a piece o’ chalk, and on the wa’ o’ the 
room in which I sleepit, I drow the working plan still wi’ my e’en shut. 
It was the very thing that was needed, and a great reward at last for so 
much what before seemed lost time, trouble, and expense.” 
Sir John Ross had telescopes with him in his search for the North- 
West Passage made by this ex-herdboy. 

It is the record of incidents such as these, slight in themselves, 
but big with results, which forms the true interest of these pages. 
If it had only dawned upon the author to make his book into 
two volumes, it would have had a fair chance of securing readers ; 
as it is, we are reminded strongly of his own words, “* We 
a’ require sympathy, but we don’t aye get it; I have only 
found it to exist in men who had an aim in view, and had made a 
struggle to put their ideal into shape.” For such minds this book 
will have a charm of its own, but we may safely affirm that 
minds unmagnetized by the power which may underly avery heavy 
heap of external disadvantages will pass it by on the other side. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——- 

Faith and Works. By J. O'Connor, B.A. (Saunders and Otley.)— 
Mr. O'Connor puts together under this title six essays which speak well, 
on the whole, for his ability and theological knowledge. It is no little 
credit that, dealing with such subjects as that which is specified by the 
title and others which are connected with it, he generally avoids a con- 
troversial tone, and is always moderate and fair. On some topics, as 
the Divine purpose of redemption and punishment, he expresses himself 
with a liberality and breadth which we are glad to observe. His 
principal fault is a rhetorical wildness of expression into which, in 
seeking to be striking and original, he is sometimes betrayed. Thus we 
read, “Sin preserves the equilibrium of the moral universe; the evil 
without is resisted and balanced by the evil within.” This is surely a 
most absurd way of illustrating the truth which he wishes to set forth, 
namely, the intensity of the suffering which evil caused to the sinless 
nature of our Lord. But he sometimes writes very well. The follow- 
ing, we think, is good:—“ Religion, like civilization, flourishes in the 
interval that lies between law and the unseen goal towards which the 
instinct of progress is continually striving.” 

Charlie Villars at Cambridge. By George L. Tottenham, Trinity College. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The critics, we suppose, are for the most part 
University men, and the public is pleased to take a great interest at 
present in University matters. It is thus that we must account for the 
notice which this book has received ; for it has no merits, and, we might 
almost say, no demerits of itsown. It is harmless and inoffensive enough ; 
beyond a little foolish swagger, which the writer assumes in speaking of 
the “small colleges,” there is nothing to object to in tone or temper. Nor is 
there anything in it conspicuously improbable or absurd. It is even pos- 
sible that some of the talk recorded in it may have been actually uttered by 
undergraduates. It is vapid enough to make~this supposable. But 
to record, however faithfully, the vapid talk of undergraduates, or to 
chronicle their doings, is not to describe University life. A picture 
cannot be drawn without art, and in art this writer seems to be wholly 
wanting. He lets us know in his preface that he half expects to suc- 
ceed in a task in which previous writers have failed, We, on the contrary, 
think that no one has ever failed so completely. Peter Priggins was a 
caricature ; but it was at least brilliant fun, and even gave a truer picture 
of at least one side of undergraduate life than anything we find here, 
just as a caricature will give one a better idea of a man’s face than a 
daub which does not exaggerate, but which gives no expression. As for 
Tom Brown at Oxford, one chapter of it is worth volumes of such poor 
stuff as this. The most interesting thing that we have found in the 
book is a question which it incidentally raises about the value of tho 
criticism which pronounces for or against authenticity on internal evi- 
dence. We do not doubt that Mr. Tottenham is, as he professes to be, 
of Trinity College; but there are certain statements in his book which, 
considering that fact, are remarkable. A Senior Fellow of Trinity is 
represented as reading the grace before dinner; and the Mathematical 
Tripos list is spoken of as coming out early in February. As this is the 
most important event in the academical year, and Mr. Tottenham pro- 
fesses to respect academical matters, it is hardly credible that he should 
have forgotten that it takes place without variation on the last Friday in 
January. Altogether the chronology of the book is in such a state that 
@ critic of destructive tendencies would pronounce the whole to be 


A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps. By H. C. Ross Johnson. 
(Bentley).—The reader should be told that the “ Argentine Alps” 
are the highlands of La Plata or the Argentine States. Mr. Johnson 
writes pleasantly and sensibly when he gets free of English politics, 
and ceases to talk ahout Mr. Eyre and the negro. Those who may 
wish to take their long vacation trip in regions which tourists never 
visit (the magnificent length of holiday which college tutors still enjoy 
would give time enough), and those who may be thinking of emigra- 
tion, cannot do better than read this book. The writer has travelled 
much, and is a shrewd observer; and he gives many hints which are 
likely to be useful, as, for instance, when he says that there is plenty of 
employment in Buenos Ayres for Englishmen who have some knowledge 
of business, and that sheep-farmirg does not answer under the present 
conditions of trade in the Argentine States. 

The Silent Hour. Essays for Sunday Reading. Original, and selected 
by the Author of the Gentle Life. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The 
Author of the Gentle Life is an inveterate proser, who must be 
by this time insensible to all critical correction. Ho thus praises 
silence. “It must have been in the silent hours that bung so often 
about that country town of Stratford, where, in the evening, the night- 
ingale gave her heart to music, and the cooing of the dove soothed into 
rest the listening woods, as the sun went down in unspeakable glory, 
that the heart of the sweetest and wisest singer England ever had was 
open to the whispers of that great God whose love he so often breathes. 
And it was in silence and sadness, too, that the family of William Burns 
wept whilst there stood amongst it a boy named Robert,” &. We 
should be thankful that he contents himself with two poets, when he 
might have introduced the whole roll of them with his “It must have 
been in the silent hours,’ &c. One thing we must say, namely, thata 
gentleman who writes essays for Sunday evenings ought to know better 
than this. ‘‘ Verily thou shalt be fed,’ sang David; higher in the grand 
orchestral chorus of worship, Christ taught His disciples ‘ Man does 
not live by bread alone.’” Is it possible that he does not know that 
Christ quoted these words from one of the “Jews,” to whom he says 
“temporal prosperity was the be-all and end-all.” What about the 
article (we do not know whether he is a Churchman or no) which declares 
that “ they are to be condemned who say that the old fathers did look: 
only for temporal promises?” Still, apart from the merits or demerits of 
his own essays, he has done good service in bringing together some fine 
pieces of old English divinity and ethics which will be new to many 
readers; for instance, Latimer’s noble sermon on “ Give us this day our 
daily bread” (the fifth in the series on the Lord’s Prayer), and Jeremy 
Taylor's ‘ Marriage Ring.” In this last we notice a curious passage, 
which might have been quoted of late with great effect. “ Menander, in 
the comedy, brings in a man turning his wife from his house because 
she stained her hair yellow, which was then the beauty.” The original 
runs thus :— 

“Nov Otpr aa oinwy rade ry yuvaina yap 
Tiy owppoy’ bv bef rag rpiyas Savdes coset.” 





Facts and Fancies from the Farm. Lyrical Poems. By James 
Dawson, Jun. (Hotten.)—We suppose that Mr. Dawson, when ho says 
in his preface that “he is a labourer on a farm,” is using a certain 
latitude of expression. We commonly understand by that term a man 
who works for a weekly hire of from nine to fourteen shillings. If the 
writer of these verses is in that position he must be a remarkable man ; 
if, as we imagine to be the case, he “labours on a farm,” that is, is a 
farmer or a farmer’s son, the wonder becomes proportionably less. It 
would, in most cases, be an impertinence to spoculate about a writer's 
social position ; but if the plea is put forward, as it is here, we have a 
right to know its precise force. The fact is that the value of the poems 
is relative, depending almost entirely upon the opportunities of cultiva- 
tion which the writer may have had. The best verses that we can find 
in the book are those from the piece called “ Parting ”:— 
“O wandering winds! sigh through these bowers, 
And make your ey'ry sigh so well 
Resemble mine, he cannot tell 
Between them, taking all for yours, 
“ And should I breathe—I am so weak— 
My sorrow, swell around, above, 
With such sweet whisperings of love, 
He shall mistake the words I speak. 
“T mourn so much that he should go; 
And yet I feel in doing this 
That hour by hour I do amiss; 
My thoughts cry out and tell me so— 
“My thoughts that will not let me rest, 
Which wander thro’ the future years, 
And slow returning, drenched with tears, 
Bring but sad tidings back at best.” 
The Two Lives of Wilfrid Harris. By Frederick Wedmore. (T. C. 
Newby.)—A slight, pleasantly written story, chiefly illustrative of the 
bitters and sweets of authorship, and of the comparative value of the 
“two lives” of literature and money-making. Mr. Wedmore writes 
with healthy enthusiasm and good taste, and his lighter sketches are 
amusing, while the main theme of the horo’s moral progress under his 
increasing misfortunes breathes a true and noble lesson, which we do 
not find too often in modern fiction. The book is dedicated “ to Robert 
Browning, with love and honour,” and bears evident marks of the writer $ 
admiration of Mr. Browning’s school of thought. If this be a first work, 


we think it affords a fair promise for the future. 
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The Marstons. 3 vols. 
comes up, we think, to the level of the 
been accustomed to see there. 
that it is or even that it has come near 


we can yet describe it as a pleasantly written book, which any one with 
even a moderately strong appetite for fiction will easily get through. 
Hamilton Aidé seldom offends against good taste, and is seldom dull. Not 
unfrequently he is clever, and sometimes humorous. The old man 
who is kept from learning his loss of fortune by his daughter’s watch- 
ful love makes a pathetic picture, which is drawn in other respects 
more carefully and consistontly than anything else in the book. But 
why do we always hear him talking of tho “fog ” and “ tho darkness of 
the days”? Such a delusion is possible, perhaps, in a blind man whose 
mind was not otherwise affected; but it is a thing which a judicious 
novelist would be very careful in introducing, and which he 
certainly would not go on repeating, as our author does, till 
the most tolerant reader is compelled to rebel against it. 
Stellino, false and fair (the author has a manifest prejudice against fair 
women), with abundance of sentiment and ready tears, but without heart 
or conscience, is a lady whom we have often met before, and we may 
say, pleases us as much or as little as before. Aunt Clo’, the old maid, 
is decidedly amusing, and is not more of a caricature than is necessary. 
Her reminiscences of the loves of her youth are sometimes very happy. 
Here is one :—“*I remember an apothecary at Cheltenham,—it was in the 
year 1811,—the man attended mo for a quinsy. I saw in a moment 
how the wind lay; but of course I couldn’t speak, for my throat was 


closed, and tell him how vain his hopes were ! 


By Hamilton Aidé. 
Hall.)—This novel is reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. It barely 


But though we cannot say either 


(Chapman and 
tales which we have 


to being really good, 


Madame 


see the poor wretch so self-deluded! and when I got better I wrote to 


him. 
I meant!” 
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ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Catalogue post free, 


ARQUET SOLIDATIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Illus- 
trated catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 
Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryan¢e Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 
IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 
. pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
Stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candies will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
Parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. aud J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COO PER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
— PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 





ENVELOPES, C: 
6s 64 per 1,000.” ream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 


—_ SEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 


STRAW PAPER.—Im i 
2 .— Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
PPOLSCAP. Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d gor sna. 
BLAGE ORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
DOU PORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
lens LE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
= quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
—_ LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
eo ence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
on SOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
aaneen sd 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
ond rom 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
SERM ers from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
sORDOn pe 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 
7 TIONERY lied h 
liberal terms, GOoy supplied on the most 
. COPY iS 
Peper, @ page. Se sutton BOOKS, superfine cream 
Borsa, SunnteD yn at of Inkstands, Despatch 
inets, Postage Scale iti 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post fone. silted 
Established 1841, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Perfect in all its arrangements. 209 Apartments, | 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 


large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace | the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- | 


sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table dhéte 
daily. Address, Mr. Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURER.— 
F Everything Floating in the Air—Spiritual 
Manifestations of a Homely Nature—Professor Pepper 
on Faraday's Optical Experiments—George Buckland's 
Musical Entertainment—The Abyssinian Expedition— 
ROYAL POLY- 





The Shadow Blondin—At the 
TECHNIC. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Cover roan, W. 


HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 

Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 

stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court roan, W. 
ey EWING 








MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C.,& REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 644492 2- SAUC E.— 

In half-pint and pint bottles of IMPERIAL 
MEASURE, unequalled for pungency and flavour, and 
of high digestive qualities. Useful with every dish. 

Manufactured only by 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen and the Emperor of the French, 
Soho square, London, Retail of all grocers, druggists, 
and oilmen. 








PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Llb., 14s; $lb., 7s 6d; $1b., 4s; 
2oz., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whulesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS &OINTMENT. 
—Health Lost and Found.—After safely strug- 

gling through the winter, multitudes will fall vic- 
tims to the throat and chest complaints common in 
the Spring. If the first symptoms receive attention 
and judicious treatment, not only will future danger be 
averted, but old ailments will give way, and better 
health will be attained than was enjoyed before the 
illness. No treatment for safety and certainty of suc- 
cess may be so confidently relied upon as that dis- 
covered by Professor Holloway, whose Pills and Oint- 
ment always restore the sufferer. While the Pills are 
taken in moderate doses, the Ointment should be well 
rubbed upon the skin near the part affected as actively 
as salt is forced into meat, 














of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
= Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
V.C, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


~ LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


e@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 

















per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines ..............ccseseee* 24s, 30s 
— Fine wines, pale or golden...............368, 428 
Amontillado and Manzaniila 48s 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine ..........++« ecvceccccesoosced 5 
Ports—Crusted 38s, 448, 563 
— newly bottled ........... eeseneesoonecseone 30s, 368, 42s 
Clarets—Pure sound wines.. ...188, 248, 303 
— Fine, with bouquet .. ..548, 66s, 75s, 90s 






Champagnes—Light and tine dry wines, quarts, 363, 54s; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 663, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 903. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and cirefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
j ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUOE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, , 


| EATING’S PERSIAN _ INSECT- 








: DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each ; or ls 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d. 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATLNG, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 

A7JHEAT PHOSPHATES in 
CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 

the Teeth, and prevent premature decay. C MAN 
and CO,’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
so essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children, In Packets, 6d. and 1s.; Tins, 3s.; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E. 
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(Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

‘Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.B.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


Claims paid exceed........cesseesee 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 
ey of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 


MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 
¥. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 
John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
aaras, 
Jonn Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O’Brien, Esq. 
BomBAY. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusscerwanjee Patel, Member of 

‘Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 

— in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 

ina, 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EiGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India, It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 

EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
; LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 

Burn. Bart. 

Harry George Gordon,Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


LUB PREMISES to be DISPOSED 

OF, King Street, St.James’s Square.—The Junior 

Athenwum being about to remove to their new house 

in Piccadilly, the lease of their present premises, which 
are admirably arranged for a Club, is for sale. 

For cards to view, and all vuther particulars, apply to 

Messrs. F. W. BANTING, St. James's street, or to Mr. 

F. HEDGER, 49 Pall Mall, S.W. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position aud character. 











— LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London, 
Invested Funds .......ccrecccsccccsesese - £3,401,005 
Fire Revenue 836,816 
Life ditto 259,039 
The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


| heehee L LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 


ably reduced rates. : 
Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 


first five years. , 
The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 


render values. 
Whole-world lieences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 
Endowments for children. 
Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 


without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company’s Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUDAULT’'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. ; 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





























+ inelaaiealaal teas INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, 
Broad street, London, 


Palmerston buildings, Old 
By order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


M URIATE of AMMONIA 
t LOZENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
‘violent fits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE 


(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment n Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 








277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, to be held at NOR. 
WICH, commencing Wednesday, August 19th, 1868, 
PRESIDENT. 

JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The President's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, 
August the 19th, at 8 o'clock. 
The Sectional Meetings, from the 20th to 25th in- 
clusive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the 20th, and Tuesday, the 25th, 
Evening Discourses by Dr. Odling, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and J, 
Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. 
The Reception Room, Masonic Hall, will be opened 
at noon on Monday, August 17th, for sale of tickets, &. 
Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will give every information in their power, 
DONALD DALRYMPLE,) 
HINDS HOWELL, ba 
JOSEPH CROMPTON, 


ANCING COLLEGE.—The STONE. 
LAYING of the CHAPEL by the Lord Bishop 
of CHICHESTER, will take place on Tuesday, the 
28th inst. The Bishop of Oxford will deliver the 
address on the occasion, The procession will leave 
the quadrangle at 11.30 a.m. precisely. There will be 
a luncheon in the great hall, then to be opened atl 
.m. 
A special train (first-class) will leave Victoria Station 
for Shoreham-bridge, and will return as follows :— 


Local 
j Secretaries, 








a.m. p.m 
Victoria .......++0 dep. 9.15 | Shoreham-bridge dep, 5, 5 
Redhill Junction ,, 9.58 | Steyning ........0006 arr. 5.14 
Horsham ......... oe ROBT | TORRE ccccccesceve . o21 
Partridge-green ,, 10.48 | Partridge-green ... ,, 5.26 
Henfield............ » 10.53 | Horsham ........000 oy» 545 
Steyning ..........,, 11. 0| Redhill Junction... ,, 6.17 
Shoreham-bridge arr. 11.10 | Victoria.......... ong be 


Ordinary trains will reach Shoreham Station at 
10.31 a.m. from Hastings and Brighton, at 10.26 a.m. 
from the West, at 1041 a.m. from London. Trains (in 
addition to the special train) will leave Shoreham 
Station for London (vii Brighton), at 4.32 p.m. and 
5.12 p.m.; for London (via Horsham), at 5.20 p.m; 
and Lancing Station for Portsmouth and the West, at 
3.59 p.m. and 5.34 p.m. Applications for tickets, e‘ther 
for the stone-laying or for the lunzheon, should be 
made at once to the Rey. A. C, Wilson, Lancing 
College, New Shoreham. Tickets for the luncheon 
will be 3s 6d each. There will be refreshments on the 
ground, to be obtained by any persons who may be 
late in application for luncheon tickets. There will be 
Holy Communion at 7.45 a.m., in the temporary chapel. 
Any friends who may desire to be present, and who 
will, therefore, neeu beds on the night of Monday, the 
27th, are requested to write to Rev. A. C. Wilson, 
without delay. 





EDUCATION.—14 GREAT STANHOPE STREET, BATH, 


X RS. JEFFERY receives a small num- 
iV ber of YOUNG LADIES, whom she educates ag 
members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters, 
Terms on application to Mrs. JEFFERY. 

Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Monton, Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq. 
Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., MLA., late Vice-Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq. 
Clifton Down, Bristol 
eal AB COLLEGE, 

48 and 49 Bedford square. 
The Session 1868-69 will begin on Thursday, October 


TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free 
admission for two years to five classes, will be awarded 
by open competition at the beginning of October, Can- 
didates are requested to send in their names to the 
Secretary before September 1. Prospectuses may be 


had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal at 
the College. 

Scriptural teaching under the superintendence of 
Rev. W. McCall and Rev. J. Wright. 

MASTERS, 
Lectures—By Various Lecturers. 
English—Mr. Wood and Mr. Home. 
Latin—Mr. Wood. 
French—Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
German—Herr Hirschfeld. 
Italian—Signor Pistrucci. 
Spanish—Senor Vives. 
Piano—Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. O. Gardner. 
Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr, W. H. Monk. 
Drawing—Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. Rawling;. 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHEB. 
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This day is published, the AUGUST NUMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 
Just ready.—A New and Revised Edition of CLARISSA. 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By S. Ricuarpson. In 3 


yols. Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of “The Gay Science.” 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ The WOMAN in WHITE.” 


The MOONSTONE. By Witxte Cottiss. Reprinted 


from All the Year Round, 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ALEC FORBES,” &c. 
The SEABOARD PARISH. By Georce Macponatp, 


LL.D., Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &. 3 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE: a Novel, 


reprinted from the Sunday Magazine. 3 vols. 


The RED COURT FARM. 


Author of “East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY;; or, the History of a Young Lady. By 


Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. [This day. 


The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author 


of “A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


[Vow ready, 


By Russert Gray, 


Author of “ Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. 
EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. [This day. 
WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. By Mrs. 


Macqvorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








oes Hee ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


affording peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


The Report of the EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year ending 
1867, presented to the Ordinary General Meeting held on May 13, 1868, stated that— 
The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies issued during 

the yearamount to .... £40,271 10 0 
The Fire Premiums on New Business for three-quarters of a year 

(this branch of Business having been discontinued in September 

last) amount to ...... °. 14,993 11 6 
Total premiums on the new business Of the year ..........secssssessesseree 55,265 1 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums during the year was ......... 363,250 5 3 
The Life, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid during the year were, 

including Bonus additions 238,051 15 11 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue continues satisfactory, it having 
reached, in 1867, the sum of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866, 

The EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 
the fidelity of Government officials. 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 
lars of the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 
which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 











OFFICES, 
17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, and 316 REGENT STREET. 
HENRY LAKE, Manager. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The COLLECTION of MODERN BOOKS at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
already by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, is still further 
augmented and enriched from day to day by the addition of fresh copies of the 
Books most in demand, and of the Best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED on the LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 





Third Edition, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, half-bound. 
5 ioe LAWS of THOUGHT. By Arexanper RosBeErtson. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. . 
For CAMBRIA. Themes in Verse and Prose, A.D. 1854-1868; 
with other Pieces. By JAMES KENWARD (ELVYNYDD). 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, price 1s 
HE INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT by EUROPEAN 
SETTLERS of the RESOURCES of INDIA. By ARrcHIBALD GRAHAM, 
M.D., late Deputy Medical Inspector of the Poona Division; Author of “The 
Means of Amelioration of India,” &. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
\ HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By JAmes L. DENMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, imperial 4to, half bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


ILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with 
a full descriptive notice of each building. 

Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a 
statement of the actual cost is given. 

BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 2 large vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s. 


HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 

Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. With a Sapple- 

ment, bringing the information down to the latest time. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With about 800 Wood Engravings. 

“This excellent book of ref All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 
we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.” —Athenwum, 

otk Fo SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, in 1 vol., 
cloth, 16s, 





BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


SYLUMS for the IMBECILE POOR.—The BUILDER for 
Ps THIS WEEE, 44, or by post 5d, conducted by Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S., con- 
tains full Illustrations, View, Plans, and descriptive particulars of the Metropolitan 
Asylums to be erected at Leaversden and at Caterham, with various interesting 
papers, and all the news, sanitary and artistic—1 York street, Covent Garden, and 
all Newsmen. 


RAMER’S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, of solid Mahogany, 
constructed both in case and mechanism so securely as to resist the effects 
of any warm climate, 








Prices, packed and free on board. 
Cottage Pianofortes, 40, 50, 60, and 70 Guineas. 
Semi-Obliques, 55, 65, 75, 85, and 95 Guineas. 
Semi-Grands, 6ft. long, 90, 100, and 110 Guineas. 
Boudoir Grands, 6ft. Gin. long, 110 and 120 Guineas, 
Fall Grands, 7ft. 10in. long, 165, 185, and 200 Guineas. 

CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, with folding keyboard, is portable and con- 
venient, while the touch and tone are highly satisfactory. Many of these instru- 
ments have been supplied to hotels throughout the East, and a considerable number 
have been fitted up in yachts and passenger ships. Price 45 Guineas, 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, London, W. 








H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This instrument has a clear magnifying power 





. {114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
LONDON 499 Cornhill. 


MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, NICOLL’S JACKETS in various 
mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool 
and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and 
— adapted to this variable climate than any other 
fabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, being 
31s 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s, 

Peed ied Tweed and Melton Overcoats, £1 1s and 


Suits, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure, at 
& few hours’ notice, ; 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


H’® RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
a = cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
Pale luxuriant growth. 


G Hair is immediate] 
THIN Hair thickened. ieee 


NESS prevented. 
IT Temoves all dandriff. 
contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 





and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 








EAKNESS.— The Finest Tonic is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 





of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

— schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
ave, 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 


CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER. 


Sir.—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine. —Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 


I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 

All persons wishing further particulars and _ esti- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
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THE BAYARD EDITIONS. 


300ks of Literature, produced 


A Series of poner 
style at a popular price. Printed at the 


in the choicest 





Chiswick Press, on "toned paper; boun ad by Burn, 
flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk he ad-bands, and 
registers. Each yolume complete in itself, price Half- | 
a-Crown. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. | 


DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS the KING. 
The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
ABDALLAH. By Epovarp LABOULLAYE. 
TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON. 
VATHEK. An _ Oriental Romance. 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
“ Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ is here presented to us as one 


of the beautifully got-up wi rks included in Messrs. Low 
every one of which is a gem, 


and Co.'s ‘ Bay: rd Series, 
—and the ‘Caliph Vathek’ is, perhaps, the gem of the 
collection. We may as well add that every one of the 





works included in this series is well worth possessing, 
and the whole will make an admirable foundation for 
the library of a studious youth of polished and refined 
tastes.”"—J/lustrated Times, 
IN PREPARATION. 
HE KING and the COMMONS. 
Cavalier and Puritan Poems Historically Con- 
nected. By HeNry Mor ey, Professor of Literature, 
London Univer: 
(It was in working on this volume that Mr. Morley 
discovered the new Milton Poem, about which there is 
s0 much controversy. A fac-simile of the poem and 
signature J. or P. M., with parallel p iges, and the 
whole of the evidences pro and con, will be » given in the 
prefatory matter, so that the scholar can form his own 
conclusion.) 
RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. By 
Dr. JOHNSON. 
TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON. 
CASTLE of OTRANTO. 
POLE. With Notes 
London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and Marston, Crown 
buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


















By Horace WaL- 


This day, small 4to, 320 pp., price 7s 6d. 
HE QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD. 
Expository Le ectures on the Book Ecclesiastes. 
By SAMUEL Cox, Author of the “ Private Letters of St. 
Paul and St, John.” With a New Translation. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 





MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


TEW and APPROVED TEXT- 
BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 
specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Pub- 
lic Examinations, with copious Biographical and 
Constitutional Notes, Examination Questions, &c., 
necessary for Examinees, but not to be found in any 
other School Histories. By Mr. RoBert Ross, late 
Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 
I, OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Junior Classes. Revised Edition, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
“ We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments.”—Paper's for the School- 
master. 


II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition, price 5s 6d, cloth. 

* As a practical text-book for the student, it is exactly 
adapted to his wants, and from experience we can 
affirm that he will find in it all his studies may re- 
The arrangement is excellent.”"—Znglish Journal 


_ 


or 






quire. 
of Education. 
London: St!MPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Now ready, price 6d, 


HE IRISH DIFFICULTY: a Letter 

to Mr. Gladstone, M.P. By CHRISTOPHER 
NEVILE. 

Fleet street. E.C, 





ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bonverie street, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, gilt edges, 4s, 
OS gree bg noel GEMS;; in French 
kK and English Settings. From the Plays of the 
Bard of Avon; arranged for the use of Schools and 
Students; translated into French by the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, Translator of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
Gay's Fables, Evangeline, &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Dr. LEE on BATHS. 
— of GERMANY. 
4th Edition, 7s. 
BATHS of FRANCE, 4th Edition, with a Supple- 
— on the Baths of Dauphiny (Allevard and Uriage), 
s 6d. 


BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with 
Remarks on Mountain Air, 3s 6d. 
WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. 4th Eii- 


tion, 7s 6d. 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


TPHE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 

price ONE PENNY. The leading Scotch journal. 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to Punch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are supplied, 
and Advertisements received.—The WEEKLY SCOTS- 
MAN, a large eight-page paper, every Saturday, price 
One Penny. 


fPHE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND 
—The Process of Manufacturing Flax explained, 
visit to Messrs. Baxter, Brothers, and Co.’s Works, 








See the WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, Jul 
25th, 1868.—London Office, 84 Fleet street. ' . 


2. 
| 3. 
4. 


By | 


| ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, | 


dy 


SAINT PAULS. 


For AUGUST, price 1s, ready on the 30th inst. 
CONTENTS, 
1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHO a D. By the Author 
of “Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Chap. IV. A Metro- | 

polis in Miniature; Chap. V. The Pink Satin Note- 
paper; Chap. VI. Frau Mathilde’s Tea-party; 
Chap. VII. Private and Confidential. 

The ELECTORAL OUT-LOOK. 

CRICKET. 

A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

5. PLATO. 

6. The SPANISH GYPSY. 

7. LORD PALMERSTON. 


8. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration, Chap. 
XXXVII. The Duel: Chap. XXXIX. Lady | 


Laura is told; Chap. XL. Madame Max Goesler ; 
Chap. XLI. Lord Fawn. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 


‘THE ART JOURNAL. 


For AUGUST, 1868, price 2s. 6d., will be ready on the 
30th inst. 


CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 











1. GOD'S ACRE, after Miss E. Osborn, 

2. The CONTROVERSY, after A. Elmore, R.A. 
Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine 

Arts. Also the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 

PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION is completed in | 

this Part, and may now be had in One Volume, royal 

4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s, 


London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 





pb Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 104. 





HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
EpWAkps and F, W. Lawson. 
CONTENTS. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chaps. 56. At Lady Augusta's. 
At the Inn at Cattaro. 
The Vill 


57. 
58. 
69. 


la Life. 
A very Brief Dream. 
. A Return Home. 
GREAT SOL. AR ECLIPSES. 
HOW to FORM a GOOD TASTE in ART. 
COAST DEFENCE. 
AVONHOE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 13. Search. 
14. Out into the World. 
15. The “ Hell Hole” in the Great Pool. 
16. Man Proposes, 
A PRUSSIAN SOLDIER'S NOTES on the PRUSSIAN 


” 


” 
” 





ARMY 
The SANTA 
ANARCHY pon AUTHORITY. (Concluded.) By 
Matthew Arnold. 
SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
for 


bi ge ae MAGAZINE, 

AUGUST, 1868. No. DCXXXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

The RIGHT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


No 
The ODE S of HOR: ag —Continued. 
RECIT D'UNE SUF 
HOW FRANK THORNTON was CURED. By Bob 

Considine. 

LETTERS from a STAFF OFFICER with the ABYS- 

SINIAN EXPEDITION. Part UI. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 

If. No. V.—The Poet. 

CORNELIUS O’DOWD.—To Marry or not to Marry? 

—Outblundering Paddy—A Word in Season. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
On Friday next, No. CCCCLXIV., price 2s 6d. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 

CONTENTS. 

The IRISH POLICY of a. DISR AELI ADMINIS- 

TRATION, and its RESUL 

LINES FOUND among my ‘PAPERS of MARY 
QUEEN of SCOTS at CHARTLEY. 

TRADES’ UNIONISM in the CITY and MAY FAIR. 
—e— Ord’s Return, Chaps, X. to 














RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq.—The Winding 
Banks of Erne. 

The NINTH SATIRE of HORACE. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. 

SENTIMENTAL RELIGION. 

VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of Indian 
Devilry. Adapted by Richard F, Burton.—The Vam- 
pire’s Third, Fourth, and Fifth Stories. 

LANDS and SEAS of ANOTHER WORLD. By RB. A. 
Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

The FRENCH ARMY in 1734. 

EVERLASTING NOW. 

METAPHYSICUS and SCIENTIA.—A Parable for the 
Present Day. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 249 is published This Day. 


CONTENTS. 
1. DAVID GARRICK. 
2. INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
3. COLERIDGE as a POET. 
4. GUNPOWDER. 
. MARCO POLO and HIS RECENT EDITORS. 
7 
8 
» 





. LACE, 
. MU ow and MODERN SCHOOLS of GEO- 


q PROVERBS, 

. IRELAND ONCE MORE. 

*,.* The GENERAL INDEX to the last rr Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY, 









JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 

ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 106 (for AUGUST). 
CONTENTS. 

1. Mr. Clements R. Markham’s “The ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION.” (Concluded.) 

SUGGESTIONS on PRIMARY EDUCATION, and 
a Short Notice of the Method of Teaching Reading 
and W: riting in Germany. By A. J.C. 

Mr. Helps’s “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 

Mr. Balfour Stewart and Mr. J. N. Lockyer on “The 
SUN as a TYPEof the MATERIAL UNIVERSE,” 


9 


|g. 
4. 


Part IL. 
. Mr. J. Bennett's “ The AUTOGRAPH of HANDEL'S 
MESSIAH.” 
6. Miss Yong ze’s “CHAPLET of PEARLS.” (Con- 
tinued.) 
7. The QUARRELS of FRIENDS. 


Rev. J. Gilmore's “* SAVED at LAST: a Tale of the 
Ramagate Lifeboat.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


8. 





On the 29th inst., price 1s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER of the 


EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Con TENTS 
KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “ 
I,” &c. Chaps, 20 to 26. 
The COURT of the EMPRESS CATHERINE IL 
From the Journal of a German Princess, 
LADY ESTHER. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“From Olympus to Hades,” &c, 
. SAMUEL LOVER: His Life, Soeten, and Writings, 
By the Knight of Innishowe 


John and 


~ 


te 


ig ae 


5. A POPULAR SWISS TOUR. By the Author of 
*All Round Ireland on F« 
6. vox POPULI and 7 TURF. By the Author of 


“Charlie Thornhill,” 

. ADVENTURES on the rosQuiTo RIVER, 
. VERA. By a New Writer. Chaps. I. to V. 

9. GOODY CHILDREN 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Half-a-Crown Monthiy. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

. The LAST SUPPER of the LORD, as RELATED in 
the THREE EARLIER EVANGELISTS and in 
ST. JOHN. By Rev. Professor Milligan, D.D. 

The POOR LAWS and METROPOLITAN POOR- 
LAW ADMINISTRATION. By E. W. Hollond. 

ANTHONY, EARL of SHAFTESBURY, By the 


Rev. John Hunt. 
MUNRO'S “ BTNA.” By the Rev. James Davies, 
MAN in CREATION. By the Rev. C. J. D'Oyly. 
By the 


The EVANGELICAL CLERGY in 1863, 
and the NEW. By HA 


on 





New Burlington street. 


_ 





ee © 


Rev. Anthony W. Thorold. 
The OLD MORALITY 
Page. First Paper. 
NOTICES of BOOKS, 
STRAH AN and Co., 


THE GENTLEMAN'S: ‘MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, is now ready. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS, amongst other Articles, 

OW, WHEN, and WHERE to 

BATHE. By the ‘Author of ¢ ‘The Seven Sources 

of Health.” See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. Price ls. 

IGS to WIT. By “Tae Drum.” 

P See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 

Price 1s. 

MONG the PICTURES. — Water 

a Colours. By Tom TAYLOR, SeeGENTLEMAN'S 

MAGAZINE for AU GUST. Price Is. 


ROQUET. By ‘*‘ CAVENDIsH.” Illus- 
trated. See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. Price ls. 


Y LAST SESSION. By Epicurcs 
EYDEL, Esq.. M.P. See GENTLEMAN'S 

ve AGAZINE for AUGUST. Price 1s, 
KT OT IN SOCIETY: the Novel. See 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Price ls. 


ME ODORE, the KING. By Epwi 
ARNOLD. See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. Price ls. 


os MEMORIAL WINDOW: con- 

clusion. A Dramatic Story. By JosepH HaTTOoN. 
See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Price 1s, 


_ 


bad 


56 Ludgate hil hill. 











P. 














[THE ‘GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. Price 1s. Sold everywhere. Also, 
Nos. I. and LI. 


aa a 4 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Jamess 
square, London,—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. ; 
The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscrip- 
tion, £3. year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
couutry and ten to town members. Reading-room = 
from Ten to Six (from Ten to 8 until Ist August 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Becretary an and Libearian. 


VE TERL ,AND "TRUNKS for. IN ‘DL “ye - 
O' Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be 


forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and ‘@LENNY, 














Outfitters, next door 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 


Elephant Haunts: being a 


Sportsman's Narrative of the Search for Dr. 
Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and 
Hipp spots umus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNER, 
late ‘17th Lancers. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“The most exciting book since the adventures of 
Gordon Cumming.” —Aessenger, 
“A valuable contribution to the modern history of 
African travels. The successive inci dents in the 
journey are told in a very interesting manner. "—Star. 


Around the Kremlin; or, Pic- 
tures of Life in Moscow. By G. T. LowrTn, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia.” 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s, bound. 

“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. 

He has given us an admirable picture of the great city 

which lies about the Kremlin, and he notes with care 

the changes of thought and custom which are likely 
to affect the future of Russia.”—Athenewum. 


Saints and Sinners; or, In 
Church and About It. By Dr. DorRAN. 2 vols., 24s. 
“By far Dr. Doran's best work."—<Athenxum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &, 3 vols. 

“A yery clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, 
and we follow her history with deep interest.”—Star, 
“An interesting story, well worked out. The cha- 
ractersare original, and admirably sustained.” —Odserver. 


¢ > fal " 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
DoNALD, LL.D., Author of * Alec Forbes,” &c, 3 v. 
“A work brimful of life and humour, and of the 
deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again, for the deep and scare ———— 
it evinces of human thoughts and feelings.”—Athenewn. 


Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 
Englewood House. 3 vols. 


“This novel is thoroughly pure, and has a capital 
plot and spirited characte -r-drawing, qualities which 
make it quite exceptionally excellent.”"—Star. 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE, 3 vols. 
“The story is very cleverly manored and naturally 


worked out.”"—Athenwum., 
Three Wives. By the Author 


of “Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, complete in 10 vols. post 8vo, 6s each. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
HALLAM. 








A Revised and Uniform Edition, with all the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions, containing :— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND—EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES—LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 


The works may - had separately. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


3 vols. post Svo, 18s; 
or Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


a * The public are cautioned against an edition of 
Hallam's ‘Middle Ages’ rec ently advertised, as it is an 
old edition, which the author himself declared to be full 
of errors, which are greatly increased by numerous 
typographical errors, &c., in the reprint referred to. 


The only correct editions of HALLAM’S WORKS 
are published by Mr. MURRAY. 


2 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VIL. TO 
THE DEATH OF GEORGE IL. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 18s; 
or Library Edition, 3 vols. 8yo, 363. 


3 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


4 vols. post Svo, 24s ; 
or Library Edition, 3 vols. 8yo, 36s. 


In preparation. 


THE STUDENTS HALLAM. 
N EPITOME oF TH 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGRe, saan 
With Additional Notes and Illustrations. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 
Uniform with the STUDENT'S HUME.” 





CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


IS APPLIED ALSO TO THE LEADING HARMONIUMS. 


THE QUARTERLY _PAYMENT 


fora HARMONIUM with 3 STOPS is pe 


oe QUARTERLY “PAYMENT 


for a HARMONIUM with 5 STOPS is ove -- £1 10s, 


TH QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


for a EB tit with 7 STOPS is 


THE QUARTERLY ‘PAYMENT 


for a HARMONIUM with 9 STOPS is 


THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


for a RARMONIUM with 11 STOPS is ove 


T HE ew A RTERL 4 P A 24 M E N T 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 

for a HARMONIUM with 17 Stops (with Knee Action) is nn ~. £4 12s. 
THE, QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


*,* Only the VERY BEST Instruments dealt in. 


LONDON §207 AND 209 REGENT STREET, 





* (43 MOORGATE STREET, 
BRIGHTON .64 WEST STREET. 
DUBLA .ccccssccccsscsvessccvsseed 4, 5, AND 15 WESTMORELAND STREET. 
BELFAST........00000 eveveece ++++eDONEGALL PLACE. 








BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5128; Nursery, 15s to 328; Sponging, 
9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, an 
Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM 

is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 
lls; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and Cota, from 15s 6d 
each; handsome Ornamental Lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and Marble Chimney-Pieces, Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-Hang- 
Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, Clocks and Candelabra, ings, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Lamps, Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Bed-Room Cabinet Fur- 
Dishes, Tea Trays, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, niture, 

Stoves and Fenders, Urnsand Kettles, Turnery Goods, &c., 

with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman strect; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 











OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OpsEeRVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 








IELD’S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” HE ‘*“* PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 
SOAP in tablets, 8d and 1s, is exquisitely per- LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
fumed, and imparts a grateful softness and suppleness | MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
tothehand. Itis especially adapted for warm weather, | It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
as it exerts a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to| hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table ; 
itself. and for strength, portability, easy working. and general 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. effectiveness has no superior. Price 4} Guineas com- 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, | Plete. 
LAMBETH, S. “THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
actil £2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 
IELD’S “OXFORD and CAM-| Million. 
BRIDGE” SOAP. (Registered 14th April, 1863.)| “THE ELFIN” HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
This beautiful soap is made in six varieties, viz.,| £3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 
Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, OLIVER and 00., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
and Glycerine, each tablet having a distinctive tint and seteeaninteteigaetneasitnestiptestsinsti . —_—_—— 
perfume, the whole forming a combination of colour,) (¥CHWEPPE’S M ALVERN SEL’ TZER, 
form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d per tablet. prepared from the Malvern Water, so long odie. 
See the name on each. brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by a 
Wholesale of J.C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, | label having name and trade mark. Manufactories at 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








LAMBETH, 8. London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 
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Immediately, with 8 Wood Engravings, crown 8vo. 


A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE EMPEROR THEODORE, HIS COUNTRY, AND HIS PEOPLE. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon, H.M.’s Bombay Army (lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia). 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MR. ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


In Six Volumes, feap. Svo, 5s each, 





On Wednesday, the 29th inst., Vol. VI. 


IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


THACKERAY’S 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


M R. WORKS. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. 


THE VIRGINIANS. Vol. 2. (Completing this Work.) 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready. price 12s 6d. 


The ALPINE REGIONS of SWITZERLAND 


and the NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES. A Pedestrian’s Notes on their Physical Features, 
Scenery, and Natural History. By T. G. BONNEY, MLA, F.GS., &c., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Member of the Alpine Club. With Illustrations by E. Whymper. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOES OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 


Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 








15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO “ELAINE.” 


An ART UNION has been formed for the object of distributing the Original Drawings by GUSTAVE 
DORE to “ ELAINE,” an Idyll of the King. These beautiful works of Art, which are painted in monochrome, 
are on view at the Crystal Palace, and for the nominal Subscription of One Guinea, each Subscriber has the 
certainty of obtaining a Set of Nine Facsimile Chromolithographs, together with the chance of obtaining One of 
the Original Paintings. Agents are appointed in the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom Pro- 
spectuses may be had, as well as at the Crystal Palace. 

Index to the Original Drawings, by GUSTAVE DORE, the whole of which are to be distributed as Prizes :— 


PRIZE VI. 
TORRE AND LAVAINE BID FAREWELL TO THE BODY 
OF ELAINE. 
“So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black deck laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
The silken case, with braided blazonings.” 


PRIZE VIL 
THE Bopy OF ELAINE ON ITS WAY TO KING ARTHUR'S 


PALACE, 
‘ “ And the dead, 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 
The letter . i 








PRIZE I. 
KinG ARTHUR DISCOVERING THE SKELETONS OF THE 
BROTHERS. 
* And from the skull the crown 
Roll’ a into light, and turning on its Tims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” 


PRIZE II. 
LANCELOT APPROACHING THE CASTLE OF ASTOLAT. 
** Till as he traced a faintly shadow’'d track, 
That all in loops and links among the dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” 


PRIZE IIl. 
LANCELOT RELATING HIS ADVENTURES. 

“ He spoke, and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments.” 

PRIZE IV. 
LANCELOT BIDS ADIEU TO ELAINE, 
“He looked, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 
PRIZE V. 
ELAINE ON HER ROAD TO THE CAVE OF LANCELOT. 
*“ Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fields, 


For she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 


PRIZE VIII. 
KinG ARTHUR READING THE LETTER OF ELAINE. 
“ Thus he read, 
And ever in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from his face who read 
To hers which lay so silent.” 


PRIZE IX. 
THE REMORSE OF LANCELOT. 
° ° “ And Lancelot answer’d nothing, bu: he went, 
So day by day ‘she passed, And at the inrunning of a little brook 
In either twilight — -like to a - Sat by the river in a cove, and watch'd 
Gliding.” The high reed wave. 





MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY and the 
RHINE. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL. 10s. 

SWITZERLAND and the ALPS, 
10s. 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES, 
12s. 


CORSICA and SARDINIA, 4s, 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s 6d; 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, 
12s. 


CENTRAL ITALY 
FLORENCE. 10s. 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. 93, 


SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES, 
10s. 


SICILY and PALERMO. 12s, 
PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s, 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 

SYRIA and PALESTINE. 24s, 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 24s, 


MURRAY'S 
KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


SWITZERLAND. 


and 


5s. 
ITALY. 6s. 
The TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 5s. 


MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 


MODERN LONDON. 3s 6d. 
KENT and SUSSEX. 10s, 
SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 


WIGHT. 10s. 

BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 
7s 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER- 
SET. 7s 6d. 


DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
WORCESTER. 6s 6d. 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 


12s. 

DERBY, STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 

YORKSHIRE, 12s. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 9s. 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBER- 
LAND. 6s. 

SCOTLAND. Qs. 


IRELAND. 12s. 
TOUR OF 


CATHEDRAL 


ENGLAND. 


SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 
2 vols., 24s. 
EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s 


WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle stroet. 





$< 
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